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Trws cravroy & orlo defcendit. 


What wonder, therefore, fince the endearing ties 
Of pafion iink the univerial hind 

Of man to clofe; what wonder if, to fearch 

This common nature throagh the various change 
Of fex, and age, and fortune, and the fraine 

Of each peculiar, draw the bufy mind 

With uncefitted charms? The tpacious weft, 

And all the teeming regions of the fouth, 

Hold nota quarry to the curious flight 

Of knowledge, half fo tempting, or fo fair, 


As man to man. AKENSIDE. 
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4n Ethical Treatife on the Paffions, founded on the Prin- 
ciples inveftigated in the [Author’s] Philofophical Treatife. 
By T. Cogan, M D. Pp. 523, 8vo. 103s Gd. Hazard, 
Bath, Cadell and Davies, London. 1807. 


F ever human fociety experience any great melioration 
if ever the politicai and moral condition of man be im- 
proved; if ever an age of reafon exift, all muft commence 
in the better regulation and goverment of the paffions. It 
is in vain that men’s minds are ftored with extenfive know- 
ledge of all the arts neceifary not only to the wants but the 
luxuries of civil fociety, if they are {till to be the theatres of 
ungoverned paffions, and the {port of every infling con- 
tingence. Such knowledge, indeed, may accumulate from 
age to age, but, without a cor re(pondent regulation in the 
mental affeChions, true civilization will not have advanced 
one degree towards perfection. The pailions and emotions 
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are the primum mobile of all human aétion, the organs of 
the mind, and the agents of our virtues and vices. Cicero 
has juftly obferved that all men judge in _/pe, aut timore, aut 
tra, aut amore, aut odic, aut aliqua permutatione. There is 
not, there cannot be, any great mind without ftrong emo- 
tions, ftill lefs a wife one (in the {criptural fenfe of the word), 
in which the affections are not rigidly and uniformly govern- 
ed. Itis in this government that all human wifdom confifts ; 
it is the want of it which creates all human mifery. This is a 
fa& which deferves the unremitting attention of all true re- 
formers, and one, although the primary and mofi effential, 
which feems to have been either wholly unknown to or de- 
{piled by modern innovators. Had the author of the epheme- 
ral fcheme of perfeétibility founded his fyftem on an improv- 
ed regulation of the affections, inftead of a vifionary and un- 
natural equality; had he fought to regulate the operations of 
gratitude, infiead of extirpating that emotion from the 
human breaft ; if his fyftem fhould have procured but few 
followers, if it fhould have failed in reforming fociety, it 
would at leaft have left its author in the peaceful enjoyment 
of tranquil content, and free from the tortures of difappoint- 
ed .ambition, from that cloud of chagrin and mifery which 
ever attends error and infidelity. Happinefs, “ our being’s 
end and aim,” is almoft entirely a creature of the affections 
implanted in us when called into exiftence. Man has been 
endowed with reafon, to which is added religion to guide and 
_affift him in the attainment of this end. Yet, how tew 
attain that happinefs which, by the conttitution of their 
nature, is within the power of all! This is an additional proof 
of the important infiuence of the paflions, and of the necef- 
fity of ethical fiudies. ‘ Were we,” fays the excellent author 
whofe work has oceafioned thefe preliminary remarks ; “ were 
we to take a furvey in our recollection, and fum up the 
quantum of wretchednefs, of which we fo loudly complain, 
we fhould find that by far the greater portion proceeds from 
the abufe of the pailions and affections. May it not be 
afferted, that there is no evil incident to human nature, ex- 
cepting [fome] corporeal difeafes, or the abfolute want of the 
neceflaries of life, which may not be afcribed, immediately 
or ultimately, to difordered paflions and affections? And may 
we not add, that both difeafe and want would be almoft un- 
known, were the impetuous paflions under proper controul, 
the felfith affections indulged with moderation, and the bene- 
volent ones duly operative r 
The prefent Ethical Treatife on the Paffions is a continua- 
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tion of Dr. Cogan’s Philofophical Treatife, a fecond edition 
of which appeared five years ago; and we are happy to learn 
that a third volume is likely to appear this feafon, which will 
complete the author’s philofophical refearches and difquifi- 
tions on the paffions and affections of the human mind; a 
work, which, while it immortalizes the name of its author, 
cannot fail to augment the happinefs and improve the con- 
dition of civil fociety. The volume now under confideration 
contains the firft part “on Well-being or Happinefs,” which 
is divided into three difquifitions “ on the Beneficial and 
Pernicious Agency of the Paflions,” “on the Intellectual 
Powers, as Guides and Directors in the Purfuit of Well- 
being,” and “ on the Nature and Sources of Well-being.” 
The firft of thefe difquifitions treats of “ the utility of the 
paffions, affections, emotions, and predilections;” and an 
* inquiry into the irregularities of the patlions and affec- 
tions; their nature and caufes,” as “ ignorance, influence of 
prefent objects, and inordinate felf-love.” The fecond dif- 
cuffes “ the acquirement of knowledge, exercife of the in- 
tellect, memory, imagination, volition, and contcioufoefs ;” 
and the third inquires into ‘‘ the nature and fources of 
well-being,” as “ the affections, particular attachments, and 
religion.” The inquiry is concluded by obfervations on “ the 
progreflive nature of well-being,” and “ the nature and 
caufes of unhappinefs.” This volume bears the fame marks 
of perfpicuity and accuracy of definition, which diftinguifh- 
ed the preceding. Dr. C. after defining the term ethical, 
from its Greek origin, which he confiders as equivalent to a 
general purification of propenfities, dipofitions, habits, 
cuftoms, and manners, determines the diftinétion between 
ethics and morals to be that the former is a {peculative 
fcience, the latter a practical one. Thus, a treatife on 
morals fhould “ contain the rules, duties, and motives of prac- 
tice ;” an ethical treatife inveftigates whatever “ relates to 
the ftate and nature of man as a moral agent,” and examines 
minutely the principles themfelves on which moral precepts 
are founded. Should this diftinétion not be admitted, the 
author obferves that it will ferve to illuftrate his defign, 
*‘ which is to trace the hifiory of man, as a being who poffeffes 
paflions and afleGions, and who is alfo endowed with ration- 
ality ; toexamine the conneétion of his paffions and affec- 
tions with his charaéter as a moral agent ; and in what man- 
ner they may be made fubfervient to the grand defideratum, 
WELL-BEING, both perfonal and focial.” In the introduc- 
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tion Dr. C. lays down the following principles as the data of 
this treatife. 


** 1. The defire of well-being is natural to every being rendered 
capable of enjoyingit. 2. This defire difpofes us to love whatever 
we deem conducive to well-being, and to hate whatever appears to be 
inimical to it; to purfue the one when we think it attainable, and 
exert every endeavour to efcape from the other. 3. Whatever ap- 
parently contributes to our well-being we are difpofed to confider as 
a good ; whatever injures or endangers it, we are difpofed to confider 
as an evil, 4. Human beings are fo conftituted that every objet 
of fenfe, every perception, every new idea, is able to produce fome 
change in the flate and difpofition of the mind. 5. This change 
is eflefed by certain peculiarities in ftates and circumfiances; by 
the real or fuppofed qualities of objects, and their apparent aptitudes 
to adminifier fomething good, pleafing, and acceptable, tu {ome prin- 
ciple in our natures; or by their being able to produce the contrary 
effect. 6. When the influence of the exciting caufe is fo great that 
it violently agitates the corporeal frame, it produces fome pajion or 
emotion, correfpondent to its fuppofed nature and tendency. If the 
effect be lefs violent and more durable, it becomes an affection. 7. 
The appetites refer folely to the corporeal wants or defires imme- 
diately excited by them; but they are the frequent occafions of 
various pallions, either in the purfuit, or in the confequences, §&. 
When an object, of any kind, is prefented to us in a fudden and un- 
expected manner, it excites the emotion of furprize; if any circum- 
fances attending it appear very intricate and confufed, it excites 
wonder ; if it be totally beyond the reach of our comprehenfion, from 
its extent, magnitude, or vaftnefs, it imprefies us with afoni/hment. 
9. As thefe emotions are excited by the above attributes folely and 
independently of any other quality, they may equally proceed from 
things or objects productive either of good or of evil: and as they are 
defigned to attract our attention towards the exciting caufe, that we 
may become better acquainted with its peculiar properties, we have 
given them the appellation of introductory emotions. 10. Man is 
endowed with a Setrism and a Secrat principle. By the in- 
fluence of the firft, he is attentive to Ais own interefts; and by the 
latter he is fenfibly affeted by the flate and conduct of others. 11. 
The pafhons and affections, infpired by either of thofe principles, 
are always excited either by the ideas of good, or of evil, 12. Thefe 
peculiarities point out a claflification of the various paflions and 
affections, under two heads; the one. refpecting the SELFISH prin- 
ciple, the other the Socitax; and alfo an arrangement of them 
under each clafs, according as they refer to Goop,-or to Ev1L. 15. 
The paflions and affections arifing from /elf-love, in which the idea of 
Goop is prevalent, may be excited by the perception that this good 
is immediately prefent or indubitably certain; producing joy, and 
its correfpondent affections : it may be abfent, and the object of our 
efire; or it may be future, and we may be encouraged in our ex- 
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pectation of it, which chara¢terifes hope. 14. The Evit which per- 
fonally affes us, may refpedct loffes and difappointments, commif- 
fions or negligences of our own, produétive of forrow ; may create 
painful apprehenfions, or the paffion of fear; or they may be in- 
flied and expofed to danger by the conduct of fome agent, and 
thus be produétive of anger. 15. The paffions and affections con- 
nected with the focial principle, and infpired by the idea of Goon, 
may be diftinguifhed into our good wihes, or benevolent defires, and 
good opinions concerning them, The firft manifeft themfelves by 
the focial and fympathetic affe@tions ; the others by infpiring love, 
gratitude, admiration, refpe@, &c. 16. The Evit which refpedts 
the focial principle, is manifefted by malevolent defires and difpofi- 
tions; fuch as malignity, rancour, refentment, fufpicions, &c. or 
by difplacency, entertaining unfavourable opinions of conduct and 
difpofitions; which may excite horror, indignation, contempt, dif- 
dain. 17. The paffions being in their own nature tranfitory, 
and the affections more permanent, a ftate of permanent well- 
being, or the contrary, is according to the permanent influence 
of the affections. 18. The pafhons and affections are, generally 
fpeaking, in themfelves agreeable, or difagreeable, according to the 
fuppofed chara&ter of the exciting caufe. Thofe infpired by the 
contemplation of good, are moftly of a pleafant nature ; thofe con- 
verfant with evil, are the reverfe. 19. Paffions and affections, of 
each defcription, have an intimate relation to each other ; fo that 
the mind under the influence of any particular paffion or affection, 
becomes predifpofed to impreffions of a fimilar nature, or to in- 
dulge feelings of a fimilar complexion; and it is thus rendered lefs 
fufceptible of impreffions of an oppofite character. 20. The cha- 
racter of the paffions and affections, refpecting their being honourable 
- or difgraceful, is more accurately afcertained by the nature of their 
exciting caufes, and the degrees of dignity and meannefs attendant 
upon our attachment to thefe, than by our acquaintance with the 
particular feat of the pafion; whether it be in the corporeal frame, 
or in a fpiritual principle. 21. Whatever be th efeat of the paffions 
and affeGiions, the etfe€ts produced by them upon the participiant 
are obvioufly fenfations of a pleafant or unpleafant nature. 22. 
Numerous caufes confpire to create a diverfity in the difpofitions, 
purfuits, and affections of individuals; by the influence of which, 
individuals not only differ from others but fometimes from them- 
felves alfo; fuch as the influence of experience, difference of fex, 
temperament, &c. 23. The paffions and emotions, by the manner 
of their aéting upon the human frame, frequently exert a falutary 
or a morbid influence; according to the nature of the emotion, the 
degrees of its influence, or the ftate of the fubjeé&t. Thofe infpired 
by the ideas of goed, are, generally fpeaking, the mott beneficial ; 
and thofe arifing from the perception or ideas of evil, the molt per- 
nicious, 24. The paflions and affections of the mind have an im- 
mediate and powerful influence upon the traia of our ideas, bring- 
ing forward fuch as are moft correfpondent to their natures, 25. 
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To be under the permanent influence of particular affections, or 
peculiarly prone to ftrong paffions, influences general charaer. 
The pafions and affections moft produttive of guod, are the moft 
refpectable; and thefe which diffufe the greateft mifery, are the 
mott dilgraceful. 26. Though the defire of good be in reality 
the efficient caufe of every paflion and emotion, yet the immediate 
effects of each upon the mind are according to its own fpecific 
nature, Some are during their influence produdtive of temporary 
well-being; while others induce mnmediate dilfcomfort and mifery. 
27. The degrees of pleafing or painful fenfations, arifing from any 
patfion or affection, are, in generat, according to the charaGer of 
the exciting caufe, united with the firength of the impreffion : thofe 
moft productive of good, are calculated to render the fubject the 
moft happy; and thofe productive of the greateft evil, are moft pro- 
duétive of mifery to the agent.” 


Thefe faéts are followed by what the author calls axioms; 
as, 1. “ The defire of well-being is a natural, perpetual, and 
inevitable defire, of every being that has a,confcious exift- 
ence, and poffeffes the powers of enjoyment.” This re- 
quires no proof. “ 2. That we may potlels well-being is the 
manifeft objeét of our creation,” as thefe defires were not 


implanted without defign. $. That “ we are confcious that 
mifery abounds;” and, 4, this fact is “ the more extraor- 


dinary, as it is the profeffed object of the paffions of each 
clafs, to fecure that well-being of which we perceive our 
natures capable.” 5. ‘“ Well-being and happinefs are not an 
inheritance of which we take poffetiion from the hour of our 
birth, and which we are deftined to enjoy at our eafe; they 
are to be fearched after with unwearied afliduity.” 6. That 
“ perpetual attention is paid to the means of happinefs; and 
firenuous efforts are made to poffeis that which is to make us 
happy :” this is illuftrated by the direétion of our defires to 
thole objeéts which appear to be the caufes or inftruments of 
good. 7. “The verfatility of our patlions, their occafional 
irregularities and extravagances, and the correfpondent ir- 
regularities and extravagances of conduct they occafion, 
prove inconteftably that mankind, in general, have very con- 
fufed and imperfect ideas, either of the nature of happinets, 
or of the proper means to attain it.” 8. That “ the paffions 
are no infallible guides to happinefs.” 9. That “ moft of our 
paffions and affections are occationed by the soctaL PRIN~ 
e1reLe iniman; that thofe arifing from the felfi/h principle, 
abftractedly confidered, bear no proportion to thole which 
originate from the fociality of our nature.” The author's 
illuftration of this potition thal! appear in his own words. 


* The introdu@tory emotions are not indications of either (the 
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focial or felfith principle). They may be produced by caufes independ 
ent of fociety, or they may be excited by the actions, principles, 
or fituations of our affociates. | This may alfo be the cafe with joy, 
gladnefs, defire, fear hope, forrow; as they may proceed either 
from’ perfonal or focial caufes. But hilarity or focial mirth, all 
the ramifications of fympathy and compaffion; all the affections of 
love, friendthip, complacency, benevolence, gratitude, admiration, 
efteem, veneration ; all the paflions and affections which have been 
ranged under‘malevolent defres, and unfavourable opinions, as hatred, 
anger, malice, envy, indignation, contempt, &c. owe their exifience 
to the ftate, charaters, condu@, and difpofitions of thofe with 
whom we ate converfant. Emulation feeks to equal others: ambs- 
tion to excel them, Pride and vanity proceed from comparing our- 
felves with others. The lult of power feeks to have dominion over 
thofe who are naturally our equals; the difplay of riches courts the 
admiration of furrounding fpectators; and the love of glory 
feeks the public applaufe by popular deeds. So conneéed a 
being is man, that little would remain for him either to love or to 
hate, to purfue or to fhun, were he to exift in an unfocial and 
ifolated ftate. Every appetite and paffion and defire, beyond the 
fenfations and requirements of hunger and thirft, or thofe of pain 
from accidental caufes, have a relation to his /focial charaGer. 
Every convenience, fuperadded to the power of gathering the 
fpontaneous fruits of the earth, or of feooping water from the brook 
with our hands, is the refult of fome conneétion with animal life, or 
demands the aid of our own fpecies; it is the important refult of 
focial intercourfe, and induces difpoftions and propenfities which 
have a reference to others,” 


The 10th axiom eftablifhes the pofition that, as “ pleafing 


fenfations generally accompany the contemplation of good, 
and painful ones the contemplation of evi/, the univerfal de- 
fire after good induces us to approve of fuch aétions and dif 
pofitions as are beneficial, as alfo to applaud the agent ; to 
condemn whatever is obvioufly of a pernicious tendency, 
and to cenfure the agent, whenever we {uppofe that he pofleii- 
ed the power of acting otherwife.” We are not fimply 
pleafed with the good that is done by aéts of liberality, com- 
patlion, and mercy, but’ we love, admire, efleem, and applaud 
the agent, according to the degree of apparent moral excel- 
lence. We not only abhor thofe deeds which are defignedly 
injurious, but we are angry with the agent; and when we 
perceive the excels of turpitude, we feei contempt, indignation, 
and horror, upon adverting to the defigning caufe. The 11th 
and laft fiates that, notwithftanding the good and evil which 
exift, “ many actions and difpofitions.of the mind are them- 
felves productive of immediate enjoyment to the individual 
where thefe advantages may not be the immediate motive; 
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for the indulgence of them; on the other hand, many actions 
and difpofitions are themfelves fources of difcomfort and un- 
happinefs, even in cafes wliere the profeffed defire is to avoid 
difagreeable fenfations.” Thefe refpective pofitions are iliuf- 
trated by pra¢tical examples, and human vature is viewed in 
two diftinét points with retpect to iis actual weii-being, and 
its means of attaining happinefs. Man is allo confidered 
relatively asa moral agent aud an interefied being, avd in 
thefe inquiries the author has blended many excellent re- 
marks and jadicious reflections, all of which are intimately 
aliied with his fubjeét, and deferving the ferious attention of 
thinking men. From the chapter on the “ beneficial agency 
of the paflions” we might felect feveral excellent and elo- 

uent defcriptions and obfervations on thofe inftruments of 
the mind. The “ utility of the emotions” is confidered by 
Dr. C. in. a medico-philofophical point of view, and his 
defcription of the effeéts and appezrances of the different 
emotions and affections are highly interefiing, animated, and 
even novel, from their fuperior accuracy ; at the fame time 
they are unalloyed by thofe extravagancies and abfurdities 
which fo often difgrace the defcriptions of the paflions in 
the writings of modern novelifts. We could have withed, 
indeed, that the ingenious and learned author had fome- 


times conveyed his fentiments rather more concifely, as his 
love of extreme perfpicuity has occafionally led him into the 
venial error of diffufenefs. This is a defect, however, of 
which, confidering the fuavity of his language, we appre- 
hend very few of his readers will complain. His obterva- 
tions on the “ Love of Faihion and of the Drama” are {iill 
more original. 


“The Love of Fa/hion,” he jufily remarks, “ is manifefily an 
adventitious, not a primary principle in our nature. In its excefs 
it is a fickly perverfion of the focial principle. It is generated by 
an union of a fondnefs for novelty, with the love of imitation; and 
it partakes of the vices of each parent rather than of their virtues ; 
pofleffing the ficklenefs of the former and the fervility of the latter. 
In its more moderate and legitimate influence, it may communicate oc- 
cafional pleafure, by the introduction of an agreeable variety ; but this 
variety, to be agreeable, muft neithe: be violent ner rapid. It frequently 
callsforth the talents of various artifis,and has thus afiorded temporary 
advantages to thoufands. But enjoying arbitrary power, like every 
other tyrant at is perpetua!ly abufing it. By defpiling the guidance 
of reafon and good fenfe, it retards ihe progrefs of elegance and tafte, 
while its votaries perfecute thofe for fingularity who poffels them. 
Tt is moft inimical to permanent utility and permanent enjoyment; 
compelling us to relinquith numerous advantages, when they are ne 
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longer in the mode. It entices perfons of genius to dire® their 
talents to fome particular objet; and when they have acquired 
skill and addrefs in their refpective branches, and are rejoicing in 
the fuccefs of their labours, tbe ficklenefs of its nature leaves them 
in a ftate much more deplorable than that from which it had taken 
them. Nor can it provide fupport for a new clafs of ‘he indultrious, 
without involving thofe who lately adminifiered to its caprices in the 
depth of diftrefs. 

“ The Drama being a lively reprefentation of men and manners, 
may be rendered fubfervient to the nroft valuable purpoles. It is 
however obfervable, that too great a fondnefs for pathetic fcenes, 
either in novels or at the theatre, has rather a tendency to biunt our 
feelings fur particular inftances of real mife ‘ry than to quicken them, 
By being perpetually converfant with fictitious ditireis, the keen 
and beneficent effets of novelty and furprife are worn out ; and the 
mind being long accuftomed to the bigher colaurings of art, will 
finally experience that thefe are become abfvlurely requifite to ex- 
cite the proper fenfation. It is thus rendered indifferent, perhaps 
difgufted, at the fimple or fqualid mileries of real life; and although 
our difpofitions and general habits may be fo far improved, that we 
may be elevated above every thing. that appreaches to abfolute 
cruelty and ferocity of mxnners, yet we fhal! not be awakened to 
the relief of mifery with that promptitude which might have been 
expected, nor poffefs that genuine fympathy we may be tempted 
to afcribe to ourfelves, from the exalted pleafure we take in the re- 
prefentations of fictitious mifery.” 


No truth can be more undeniable than that the theatre, in 
the prefent ftate of fociety, is a place not of inftruction but 
of amufement only, and we with it could be truly fatd of in- 
nocent amulement. As a {chool for inculeating principles, 
either moral or political, it has ever been inefficient ; but in 
the earlier {tages of tociety, when the diifufion of knowledge 
and the blandiihments of fcience were !els common, it may 
have contributed contiderably to pofi/h the manners and cuf- 
toms of anation. Theatrical reprelentations of the manners 
and deportment of princes and heroes may have extended 
the empire of politene(s in former tunes; but in the prefent 
days, the politeffe of the ftage is far below that of the majo- 
rity of the tradefpeupie of Great Bitain That its effects 
are not‘of a beneficiai tendency to humanity, the above ex- 
tract is a fufficteat proot; and we thall only add, that whoever 
becomes a regular uttendant of the theatre, will never be a 
voluntary «nd private contributor to the wants and neceflities 
of the poor and diftreiled. tis theretore evident, that from 
the joint effects of theatiical exhibitions, and the multiplici, 
ty of religious tects, whofe charity and humauity ave confined 
to the members of their own conventicle, the more amiable 
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and generous emotions and affections are in imminent danger 
of fuffering a temporary fufpenfion, and fociety of bein 
plunged into a ftate of hideous ferocity and artificial barba- 
rifm. 

Dr. Cogan next examines the “ irregularities of the paf- 
fions,” and finds that they are chiefly occafioned by “ igno- 
rance, the influence of prefent objeéts, and of inordinate 
felf-love.” The influence of each of thefe circumfiances he 
confiders in rendering “ the affections irregular, and the paf- 
fions exceflive.” The “intelleétual powers, as guides and di- 
rectors in the purfuit of well-being,” conftitute the fubje& of 
the author’s fecond difquifition. This is very properly di- 
vided into chapters on “ the acquirement of knowledge, 
memory, imagination, volition, and confcioufnefs.” In the 
chapter on the imagination Dr. Cogan agrees with M. Bon- 
fietten (fee Appendix to Antijacobin, vol. xxviii), in confi- 
dering that faculty as an exciter of the paffions; hence a ra- 
dical difference arifes between paffions and affections. In 
fumming up the advantages derived from the intellectual 
powers to happinefs, the author abferves, 


*¢ As we are connected with every thing around us, and are deeply 
interefted in their nature and properties ; as we are capable of re- 
ceiving good, from a fuitable adaptation of their peculiar qualities 
to our exigencies; and as many evils may arife from miftakes and 
improper applications, thus we are endowed with thofe more refined 
and unempaflioned powers, whofe office it is to point out the objeéts 
worthy of our affections, and to place us upon our guard againk 
their oppofites. ‘The objects with which we are connected are infi- 
nitely numerous; their powers and properties infinitely diverfified ; 
of which fome are obvious, others are latent; fome are fimple, 
others are complex ; fume objeéts poffefs apparent fimilarity with ef- 
fential differences, and of others the effential properties are the fame, 
where difcrepances are apparently great. But to furmount thefe 
difficulties, we are enabled to perceive, attend, confider, refleét, 
contemplate, inveftigate, underftand, reafon, and judge.” 


Reafoning on the fame fubje&t, he meets the objections of 
thofe difcontented and ambitious cavillers, who exercife 
themfelves in declaiming againft the imaginary miferies of 
man, the luxuries of {plendid edifices, and the mileries and 
poverty attending manufactures and commerce. To fuch 
pfeudo-philanthropifts he thus replies : 


“To thefe many objeétions there are many anfwers. It might be 
remarked that, as they are profefledly made by the very exercife of 
thefe intellectual powers, they muft terminate in folecifms which de. 
firoy all their authority. For if no other ufe be made of our ra- 
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tional faculties, than to increafe our difcontent, it would have been 
better for the objectors to remain in the favage ftate, for which they 
feem dilpofed to give the preference. This would have prevented 
them from difcovering the miferies ar:fing from their own underftand- 
ings. We might afk them, whether they do not enjoy a confiderable 
fhare of fatisfaction in making thefé complaints ? Whetber the train 
of reafoning by which they would fupport their hypothelis be not 
an amuling exercife of thefe defpifed powers ? Whether they be not 
alfo infpired with the flattering idea of fuperiority over thofe, whe 
are more contented with their own intellects, and the confequences 
iffuing from them? and whether the ambition of being difiinguifhed 
for unufual depth of underftanding, and the pleafure of muking con- 
verts to their opinions, do not fometimes induce them to think better 
of thefe powers than their fyftem will admit ? 

“We may aifo remark that a declamatory mode of reafoning is 
always to be fufpected. A lively imagination, or an impetuous pat- 
fion, affiduoufly colleéts every fpecious argument which may be fub- 
fervient to the obje@ defhred, while with equal afliduity it conceals 
every fact of an oppofite tendency, To form a true eftimate of high 
civilization, compared with the favage ftate, the advantages and dif- 
advantages of each fhould be placed before us, and duly appreciated. 
It muft be admitted as an indubitable truth, that the miferies to 
which a favage life is expofed are of an abfolute or pofitive nature, 
They arife from the peculiarities of the fiate itfelf; nor can they be 
fubdued in any other way than by emerging from it. The difadvan- 
tages arifing from civil life are contingences, of which progreflive cul- 
tivation may be competent to the removal ; and were the intellectual 
faculties operative of good, to the full extent of their powers, they 
would difcover the means of augmenting the advantages to be de- 
rived from civil intercourfe, by removing every inconvenience which 
has furnifhed a fubject for declamation.” 


To the above is appended a note, confifting of extracts from 
the writings of the citizen of Geneva, in whic h a number of 
the moft abfurd paradoxes of that animal depravé (to ule his 
own expreflion) are collected in a very firiking manner. We 

would recommend this note to the ferivus attention of the 
Roffeauites in this country ; and as it is given in French and 
Englith, there can be no mifinterpretation. The third and 
Jaft difquifition in this volume inquires “ into the nature and 
fources of well-being.” Had we not already extended our 
extracts from this valuable volume to a confiderable length, 
we fhould have laid before our readers fome of the author's 
remarks on religion. {n the following deicriptive character 
of true religion, however, we think every rational and impar- 
tial perfon mutt recognize the portrait of the eftabiifhed taith 
of Englifhmen. Of a religion conducive to well-being, he 
obferves: 
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“ It muft be fuch as is confonant with the reafon of all rational 
beings, or it cannot meet with the approbation of their judgment, or 
be diftinguilhed from the vagaries of the imagination. It muft have 
a tendency to exert an univerfal influence of a fimilar nature ; not 
being adapted to the temper and genius of one particular clafs of 
people exclufively, nor demanding that mental culture which can 
alone be the acquifition of a few; for fuch a religion cannot be pro- 
duttive of univerfal well-being. It muft be fuch as encourages the 
grateful affections of love, gratitude, admiration, awe, reverence, 
and hope, and renders them predominant over habitual dread and 
fervile fear, or it cannot confer happinefs, It muft be fuch as thall 
adminifter confolation and fupport to every fincere worthipper, in 
every ftate and fituation of life. It mutt be perfectly confonant with 
the focial nature of man, orit may prove fatal to all the bletiings of 
fociety : Such as will authorige the expeétation of more exalted hap- 
pinefs ina future flate; otherwile the pleafures of hope cannot be 
perpetual.” 

* If an individual exift who confiders the univerfe as formed by an 
infinitely good and omnipotent Being, under the direéticn of infinite 
wifdom, for the diffufion of the greateft poffible good to every other 
being ; if he afembe to this great Firft Caufe the creation of an infis 
nite variety of beings endowed with inftinétive and corporeal powers, 
perfectly adapted to their refpective fiates and detiimations ; ‘f he 
contemplate this Deity as the peculiar Friend of the human race, and 
the Source of all thofe powers and means of enjoyment which have 
pafied under our review ; if he believe in the fuperintendance of an 
unerring Providence, ordaining or direéting every event, even of the 
mot affiictive nature, to the moft beneficial purpofes; if he conceive 
of his own eailience in this world as being preparatory to a more ex- 
alted fiate, where he fhall enjoy a perpetuity of blifs in the perfec- 
tion of his nature, and in its becoming adapted to more exalted 
feenes ; that man poficiles a fource of felicity, the moft permanent 
and fublime, peculiar to himfelf, which can neither be imitated nor 
equalicd, The impreffive fenfe of religion, with bim, confifts of an 
impreflive fenfe of infinite and inexhauftible goodnefs in the Source 
of all being and energy, infpiring the delightful affeQions of love, 
gratitude, hope, which are chaftened and elevated into awe and reve- 
rence, by the idea of the irrefiflible power and tranfcendent dignity 
of the Obje@. A contemplation of the vaftnefs of nature in its ag- 
gregate, of the infinitude of wifdom in the plan, and immenfity of 
power in its formation and fupport ; of exquifite kill wherever the 
laws of adaptation are confpicuous, and the benignity which prompt- 
ed to thefe adaptations, and which incefiantly prefides over the whole, 
unite the fublime emotions of admiration and aftonifliment to the af- 
fections of love, gratitude, and hope! The moft confoling ideas are 
cherifhed by thofe of univerfal protection! Patience is infpired, 
and affliétions are rendered fupportable, by the expectation that 
thefe afflictions will produce fome future good; and complacency 


Jiniles in the midft of diftre/s,” 
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The extraéts we have made from this interefting treatife 
fufficiently evince our fentiments of its importance ; nor fhall 
we, by marfhalling any errors or imperfections we may have 
obferved in it, check the honeit feelings of the author, 
who we are perfuaded has a juft fenfe of impartial approba- 
tion. On the contrary, we cheerfully hail it as the introduc- 
tion toa new and more perfect fyfiem of meliorating human 
fociety than has hitherto appeared fince the propagation of 
Chrifiianity. Between the wild and deleterious reveries of mo- 
dern innovators and the gloomy difcouraging principles of Mr. 
Malthus, it purfues its courfe at a refpeciful and uniform dif- 
tance; and could the paflions, aflections, and imagination, be 
brought to yield obfequious deference to reafon, allitied by the 
flambeau of religion, man might yet bope to meliorate bis actual 
condition, and tafte iomething of that happinefs he fo julily 
and fo anxiouily defires. The progres of innovation is rapid 
and felf-defiructive; that of reform flow, but gradual and 
felf-prefervative. We are not, therefore, to be furprifed if 
works exclulively deftined to the latter purpofe fhould at firft 
make but a flight impreffion on the public mind, ftill lefy 
fhould we defpair of their ultimate fuccefs. If Dr. Cogan 
has, as we believe, defined and fixed the true bafis of human 
happine(s, pofterity will record his name among thofe of the 
benefactors of their {pecies. 


> —— a el 
“Be 
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[Continued from page 43.] 


SIR John C. H. attempts, in page 53, to palliate the con- 
du& of Doé&tor Huffey, Popifh titular bifhop of Waterford, who 
was univerfally condemned, for having publifhed at Water- 
ford, and circulated in his diocefe, an addrefs to his clergy, 
under the title of a paftoral letter, which was calculated to 
goad the Popifh multitude into rebellion; and this was done 
at a time, when the agents of the Catholic committee, and 
United Irifhmen, were diffufing, with uncommon fedulity, 
the intoxicating poifon of jacobinifm, fublimated by the 
virulence of Popifh treafon. A few days after its publication, 
in the fpring of 1797, Dottor Hufley made a vifitation 
through bis diocefe, and, immediately after, the mais of the 
lrifh Papifts began to commit robbery and affaffination, and 


to plunder the Proteftants of their arms. In our review of 
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Sir Richard Mufgrave’s Hiftory of the Irifh Rebellion*, vol. 


11, p. 157, we made fome obiervations on this indammatory 
producti on, and on its effects. 

Sir J. C. LI. tells us that, “in a fubfequent addrefs to 
Doctor Hearn, his Vicar General, which was generally cir- 
culated in his diftriét, Doctor Huffey made ample amends 
for his indi{cretion ; nothing could be more moderate, or 
better calculated to effectuate the good ends it was intended 
to promote, in the’ hour of anarchy and public diftrefs+.” We 
pretume that he received this information from iome of thofe 
Popifh prietis and prelates, with whom he is in the habit of 
correfponding, and on whoie affertions he relies with an ex- 
traordinary degree of credulity. Now we can declare, 
on the moft unqueftionable authority, that for many months 
after the publication of his Paftora! Letter, he continued to 
preach fermons of a mofi inflammatory teudency, to crowded 
congregations, at Waterford; and it is alfo well known, 
that he made a practice of reforting to a camp within a few 
miles of the metropolis, for the purpofe of tampering with 
the Popith foldiers of fome militia regiments ftationed in itt. 
At laft, as it was evident that he was a difaffeGted and tur- 
bulent fanatic, the general officer who commanded at W ater- 
ford, by the detire of goverament, waited on him, and told 
him, that if be did not immediately leave Ireland, he would 
have him committed and tried by a court martial. Sir J.C. 
H. infinuates that his brethren difapproved of, and remon- 
firated againft, his Paftoral Letter. The contrary is well 
known; for it was univerfally pratfed by all ranks and orders 
of Papifts, who diffufed many thoufand copies of it, both 
in England and Ireland; and the better to promote its cir- 
culation in the Jatter, it was printed in every town where 
there was a printing prefs. 

Sir J. C. H., after praifing Doétor Haffey for his pleafing 
manners, his learning, and his qualities in private life, lays, 
“ he found the means to recommend himfelf to the intimacy 

* The whole of it is inferted sabi vol. 2d, p. 407, and its 
baneful effeéts in the diocefe of Waterford are defcribed in our 
Appendix to vol, xi. 

+ This addrets, which affe@ted to imeulcate loyalty and focial 
order, was fcarcely heard of, wh&it the mifchievous addrefs was cir- 
culated very extenfively. 

t One day his intemperate fpeeches were communicated to the 
Jate Lord Ennitkillen, who commanded the Fermanagh regiment, 
which confifled of Proteflants. On which he declared, that if he 
had been informed of it before he left the camp, he would have had 
him drummed out of it, with the rogue’s march. 
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and friendfhip of fome of the higheft political chara¢ters in 
this country,” and that “ he was brought forward by the 
King’s minifters for the office of one of the truftees of the 
College of Maynooth.” This was done through the intereft 
of Mr. Edmund Burke, who unfortunately, with all his 
talents, was too eafily led to favour the tenets and the cautle 
of Popery*. By his elegant and energetic fpeeches and writ- 
ings againft the delufion of French republican principles, 
he endeared himfelf to the King’s minifters, and acquired a 
ftrong influence in the Britifh cabinet. There is every reafon 
to believe that the plan of ereéting and endowing a college 
for the education of Popifh priefts in Lreland was firft formed 
by Mr. Burke and Doctor Hufley, and that the former re- 
commended it to the Britith miniftry, who were too credu- 
Jous, in believing his aflurances, that it would meliorate the 
principles of the Popifh clergy and their votaries. When 
Earl Fitzwilliam was appointed Viceroy of Ireland in the 
year 1795, Mr. Burke recommended to the miniftry, that 
Doéor Hufley fhould attend him, for the purpofe of fu- 
perintending the plan of this Popifh feminary; and he at 
the fame time affured them, that the influence of a perfon 
of his enlightened mind and liberal principles, on the mafs - 
of the Irifh Papitis, would materially tend to conciliate and 

attach them to the Proteftant fiate, and allay that fpirit of 
difaffection and feditious turbulence by which they were then 
actuated. Had Mr. Burke lived to fee the woeful effeés of 
his inconfiderate zeal in the caufe of Popery, he would fay, 
“ animus meminitle horret luétuque refugit.”. We ma 
compare the eftablifhment of this inftitation, in the middle 
of a Protefiant ftate, to the introduction of the wooden 
horfe into the city of Troy. 


“< At hec in noftros fabricate eft machina muros, 
' Imputura domos, venturaque defuper urbit.” 


_ 





* This is obvious, even if we had no other proofs of it, from two 
letters of Mr. Burke; one “ from a diftinguifhed Englith commoner 
to a peer of Ireland, on the penal laws,” printed for Matthew Doyle, 
No. 196, Abbey Street, 1792. The other to Sir Hercules Langrithe, 
** on the propriety of admitting the Roman Catholics to the elective 
franchife,” printed by P. Byrne, No. 108, Grafton Street, 1792. 
This Byrne, a notorious traitor, was tranfported i in 1798. 

+ In the rebellion of 1798, many of its ftudents were adtive 
traitors; and in 1803, when an attempt was made on the city of 
Dublin, Maynooth exhibited a dreadful fcene of rebellious turbu- 
lence. Many of the perfons who preceeded to attack the metropolis 
went from its vicinity, 
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Door Haffey was made not only a trator, but provoft of 
this Popith feminary ; and the gratiiude which he fhewed to 
government was fimilar t) that whieh his te:iow reigionifts 
have dilplayed fer a coals ai of the pens Jaws. He en- 
deavoured to kindle fanaticifin 1a them, by diffemiating 
thofe malignant principles which are inle parable from 
Popery under a Proteftant fiate* ; ; and they rai‘ed two rebel- 
lions for its deftruétion. 

Sir J. C. H. fays (page 54), “ that it was wholly at the 
fuggeftion of minifiers that bis name was tranfimitted to 
Rome, at the head of the lift of clergy, recommended 
(agreeably to the ufual practice) to the See ot Rome, to fill 
the vacant titular See of Waterford.” This, joined to the 
fingularly kind and refpeciful treatment which he received 
at his Majefiy’s caftle, till his conduct became flagrantly 
offenfive and exceptionable, proves how vain any attempt 
will be to conciliate to a Proteftant ftate perfons who im- 
bibe a deep-rooted hatred to it, at an early age, from the 
fundamental principles of their religion. We could appeal 
to Lord Chichefter for a charaGer of Doétor Huiley. 


In the fame page, Sir J. C. H. fays, 


“« And let it be remembered, while fpeaking of the paftoral 'etters 
and addreffes of the R. C. prelates of Ireland, that no defcription 
of his Majefty’s fubje&s have ever rendered more fervice to the 
fiate than they have done, by the opportune and forcible injunctions 
imprefled by them on the minds of the lower claffest.” 


The Irifh annals, for nearly three centuries, are in direct 
contradiction to this unfounded affertion, of which the reader 
will receive full conviction from the following well authen- 
ticated facts. Sir John Davis, a writer univertally refpected, 
as well for his veracity as his judicious political remarks, 
tells us, in his Hiftorical Relations of Ireland, “ that all the 
irith lords did acknowledge Henry VIII to be their Sovereign 
Lord and King, and defired to be accepted of him, as fub- 
jects.” “ They conteffed the King’s iupremacy in all caufes, 
and did utterly renounce the pope’s jorifdiction, which I 
conceive to be worth nothing, becaufe, when the Lrifh rejolved 
to obey the King, they made mo fcruple to renounce the Pope. 
And this was done not only by the mere Irifh, but the chief 





* He was deprived of the provofthhip for this. 

+ It is well known that the great difference between the lower 
claffes in Great Britain and Ireland, in point of morals, arifes from. 
' the principles which they imbibe from the clergy. 
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of the degenerate Englith families did form the fame*.” Sir 
John tells us, that previous to this, one act pafled, “ which 
deciared Henry VIIL to be fupreme head of the church,” 
and another “ prohibiting appeals to the Church of Rome;” 
“and, lafily, the aét that did utterly abolith the ufurped 
authority of the bifhop of Rome.” As the [rifh not only 
acquielved in, hut approved of thefe laws, in the indentures 
which they figned, there cannot be a doubt that the refor- 
mation would have been completely eftablifhed, and that 
the treafonable confpiracies and rebellions which have ever 
fince difgraced and defolated Ireland would have been pre- 
vented, had not thofe incendiaries and firebrands, the Popifh 
prelates and priefis, headed by their primate Cromer, folicited 
and obtained from the Pope a bull of a moft blafphemous 
and inflammatory tendency, which infpired the people with 
a firong {pirit of ‘difaflection towards their Sovereign, anda 
rancorous hatred towards their Proteftant fellow fubjegs, and 
in confequence of it they offered Ireland to Francis [, in the 
vear 1545. In the year 1568, the confederate rebels of 
Munfter implored the aid of the Pope and the King of 
Spain, through their ambafjador, the titular bifhop of Ca- 
Shell and Luly ; who, in two years alter, prevailed on 
Pope Paul V to iffue a bull, declaring Queen Elizabeth 
deprived of her crown, and ber fubj jects abfolved from their 
oaths of allegianee. The King of Spain, to whom the Pope 
had given her territories, fent Juan Mendoza, a Spanith 
ecclefiaftic, to Ireland, to take pofletfion of it; and he con- 
tributed materially to foment that rebellion. 

In the rebellion of 1602, raifed by Hugh Earl of Tyrone, 
we are told by Moryfonf, that a b: ind of rebels were. headed 
by a priett, who called bimfelf the Pope’s Nancio, and that 
he and they were cut off. He tells us alfo, that this prieft 
was a man of fpecial authority, and had power over all 
{piritual livings in Ireland, fo that all prietts depended upon 
him; and he adds, that on his death, many of the Irith 
clans came in and fought for mercy. He ftates alfo, that 
Mac Guire and Mac Mahon raifed a rebellion in Connaught 
in 1594, to which they were incited by Guaranus, a prieft, 
appointed primate of all Ireland by the Popet. See, in page 
124 of our 24th volume, av account of a general infurrection 





* This alludes to indentures of fabmiffion which they all figned. 

+ Itinerary, page 274. He was fecretary to Lord Mountjoy, the 
Viceroy. 

t Ibid. p. 12, 13. 

NO, CXVI. VOL, XXIX. 
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of the mafs of the Irifth Papifis, headed and incited by their 
clergy, againft James 1, on his acceflion, merely becaufe he 
was not a Papift. 

When the confederate Catholics affembled at Kilkenny, 
during the rebellion of 1641, and aflumed both the form 
and the functions of parliament, the Popith bifhops fat in it; 
and on the 18th January 1647, they fent ambafladors to the 
Pope, to folicit his mediation with the Kings of France and 
Spain, to fend them fuccours againft the King’s government ; 
and the perfons whom they employed were Nicholas French, 
titular bifhop of Ferns, and Nicholas Plunket. They fent alfo 
feparate embaiiies to the fame monarchs, by thele perfons. 
Oliver Plunket, titular archbilhop of Armagh, was executed 
in the year 1679, for having been concerved in a Popith 

lot in Ireland; and Doétor Talbot, titular archbifhop of 
Dublin, was committed to prifon on a charge of being en- 
gaged in it*. Inthe year 1729 the titular Popith bithops 
of lreland applied to, and procured from, the Pope, a bull 
to raife money by the fale of indulgences, for the purpofe 
of putting to the fword the Royal Family, and placing the 
Pretender on the thronef. 

We have before fiated that the Roman Catholic prelates, 
who were members of that treafonable aflembly the con- 
federate Catholics of Kilkenny, expelled the Marquis of 
Ormond, his Majefty’s Viceroy, by excommunicating any 
perfon that fhould afford him affiftance in any manner what- 
foever. The fame illufirious perfonage experienced fo much 
‘diffimulation and difloyaltv from the Popifh titular bifhops 
of Ireland, that he made the following remark, in the pre- 
fence of Father Roman Mangin, a Romifh doctor of divinity, 
and Father Peter Walfh, procurator for all the Popith 
elergy, in June 1666, with very great feeling, and laying his 
hand on his breaft. “ As | am a Chriftian, thefe twenty 
years, | had to do with thefe Irifh bifhops, I never found 
any of them either to fpeak the truth, or to perform their 
promife to me; only the bifhop of Clogher excepted ; for 
during the little time that he lived, after his fubmiflion to 
the peace, and commiflion received from me, [ cannot charge 
himt.” The bifhop of Clogher alluded to was Heber 
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* State Tradts, vol. iii, p. 626. _ 
+ The whole of this is in the 4th volume, Appendix, p. 46, of the 
Irifh Commons Journals, luft edition. 
t This is to be found in the dedication to Father Peter Walth’s 
Hittory and Vindication of the Loyal Formulary, or Irifh Remon- 
firance, in whofe prefence it was made. 
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Mac Mahon, who had been employed fome years previous 
to the rebellion of 1641, as a miflionary to the Pope, the 
Kings of France and Spain, in order to procure their aflift- 
ance and co- operation on its explofion. He acknowledged 
this to fome members of the privy council, in Dublin; and 
having profirated himfelf before them, he fought for the 
royal mercy, and obtained it. This is alfo ftated in Lord 
Maguire’s coatelion, in which he declared that the Irith 
traitors had applied for fuccours, fo early as the year 1628, 
to Cardinal Richelieu*. 

We learn from Sir Richard Mufgrave’s Hiftory of the 
Irifh Rebellion, that fome of the titular Romith bifhops took 
an ac¢tive part in promoting the rebellion of 1798. His 
ftatement has not been contradiéted. On the contrary, it 
has been corroborated by the teftimony of Doétor Mac Nevin, 
a Popith phyfician, and a leader in the rebellion of 1798, 
who acknowledged, in his evidence upon oath, before the 
Houte of Lords, that the Popith clergy were engaged in the 
contpiracy y which preceded itf. Yet Sir J. C. H. (p. 57) ex- 
patiates on the advantages which would arife from a Popith 
hierarchy. 








* Borlafe’s Introduction, p. 2. 


+ The Reverend Door Milner in his letter to Sir J. C.. H., whe 
has inferted it in his Appendix, page 63, fays, “* And what, after 
all, is the mifcondu& of the Catholic bithops that calls for their fup- 
preflion? Is it that they exhibit in their private life leffons of piety 
and virtue, which their enemies have not dared to impeach ? Or is 
it that they have devoted themfelves to inftructing, reforming, and 
tranquillizing their refpective flocks, wiih an ardour, perfeverance, 
and difintereftednefs, that perhaps never was equalled in fimilar cir- 
cumftances? Recolleét, Sir, their exertions in fupporting the peace 
and order of their country during all that tempettuous feafon which 
began with the French revolution.” * ‘The truth is, Sir, many of 
the Catholic bithops of Ireland deferve tlatues from their country, 
and there are found men of patrioti{m and loyalty, who are never 
weary with infulting and perfecuting them.” Door Milner is 
warm in his praifes of Do@or Coppinger, titular bithop of Cloyne, 
who refided at Youghall during, and previous to, the rebellion of 
1798. We appeal to the inhabitants of that town, and to the pre- 
fent Marquis of Ely, who commanded there, whether his condu@ 
was not highly exceptionable during that woeful period; and whe- 
ther, inftead of appealing, it did not tend to inflame the multitude, 
The reader will find in Sir Richard Mulgrave’s Hiftory of the Rebel- 
lion w hat part Do€tor Bellow, titular bifhog of Killala, took on the land- 
ing of the French, and for the truth of it we appeal to the inhabitants 
of Mayo and Sligo. It is fiated in the fame that Do@or Canlfield, 
titular bifhop of Ferns, bleffed the pikemen at Wexford. 

1¢ 
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We have now proved how-very ill informed Sir J. C. H. 
is on this point. As he lays very great ftrefs on the fanction 
of Mr. Burke’s opiaion in favour of Popery, we think it 
right to fhew that his blind predilection for that fuperftition 
degenerated into bigotry; and that, if bis zeal for its ad- 
vancement had heen indulged, it would have endangered the 
exiftence of our conftitution. While Doctor Hufley was in 
Ireland, in the year 1795, laying a plan of the Popith 
College of May nooth, Mr. Burke wrote him the tollowing 


letter : : 


My Dear Sir, Beaconsfield, June 9th, 17 95. 


You will eatily believe, Iam tn the higheft degree intereficd ia 
any thing with which you are connected, particularly in the moft im- 
portant objea, by which you are now detained in Ireland*, I hear, 
and am extremely alarmed at hearing, that the chancellor and the 
chiefs of the benches are among your tr uftecs ; 3 1f this be the cafe, fo 
as to give them the power of intermeddling, I muft fairly fay, that 
I confider not only all the benefits of the inftitution to’ be w holly 
loft, but that a more mifchievous projeé was never fet on foot. | 
fhould much fooner make your college, according to the firft act 
of parliament, a fubordinate department of our Proteftant Univerfity, 
abfurd as I always thought that plan to be, than to make you the 
inftrument of the infiruments of the jobbing party+. 1 am fure that 
the conftant meddling of your bifhops with the caftle, and of the 
caftle with them, will infellibly fet them ill with their own body{: 
all the weight which hitherto the clergy have had in keeping the people 
quiet} will be wholly loltif this fhould once bappen ; at bett you will 
have a marked fchifm, and more than one kind; ard I am greatly 
miftaken, if this is not intended, and diligently and fyflematically 
nurfued. Tam fteadily of my old opinion, chat this affair had better 
be wholly dropped, and the government boon with civility and ac- 
knowledgment declined, than to fubject yourfelves and your reli- 
gion to your known and avvwed enemics, who connect their intereft 
with your humiliation, and found their own reputation on the de- 
fiructien of yours§. I have faid fo much on this point already, 





* The Maynooth Cullege. 

+ He thus brands the heads of the law, to this difaffected Popifl 
fanatic. 

t He would thus make it entirely independent of the Government, 
and then it would be fubfervient to the Pope. 

The Popifh priefts have been firebrands and incendiaries in all 
the Irith rebellions for nearly three centuries. 

§ This 1s very extraordinary languege to hold, when all the penal 
laws had been repealed, and the elective franchife had been con- 
ceded to the Irifh Catholics, who were then and are now in the en- 
joyment of more privileges than their Englifh brethren; and yet 
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that I fhall not trouble you more about it. As to the committee 
of lay Catholics, Iam forry for a tone of jacobinifm that was adopt- 
ed by fome of its principal members; but ftill more fo that it had 
been diffolved: the bad principle might have been kept under. 
Nothing can fave you but fome committee of the kind. I with 
fomething of -the fort re-eftablithed*—your enemies are embodied. 
What becomes of ye, if ye are only individuals? Mr, Hay of the 
county of Weaford, who came hither with an addrefs from that part 
of Ireland, is on his return to you, and takes this with him. I like 
him very much; he is a zealous {pirited young maut. He has one 





Mr. Burke calls the Protefiant ftate and parliament who had made 
thefe conceflions your enemies, Could any thing tend more to in- 
flame the Irith Papifts than this falfe affertion, that the Government 
and their Proteftant fellow fubje¢ts were their enemies ? and this at 
atime when thofe Papifts were in a@ual rebellion. 

* It was unqueftionably proved, by the report of the fecret committee 
of the Houfe of Lords, publifhed in 1793, that this treafonable aflem- 
bly, the Catholic committee, had organized the rebellion of 1798, in 
the year 1792, by raifing money on their body at large, and by pur- 
chafing arms and ammunition. Many of their members drew on 
themfelves the moft fevere vengeance of the law: their agent Tone 
was hanged, and their two fecretaries, Sweetman and M’Cormick, 
were tranfported. Lord Clare introduced a bill, which was pafled, 
in the year 1793, to prevent their afiembling, well knowing their 
treafonable defigns. It was called the convention law. He faid it 
was an eternal difgrace to the adminiftration, to allow that feditious 
afiembly to fit in the metropolis, bearding the government. It was 
proved in the beginning of 1794, that they were negotiating with the 
Irench government, through their agent Tone, for troops to invade 
Ireland. Three perfons aes fat in their dale. as prefidents, were 
notorious traitors, Francis Arthur, Thomas Fitzgerald, and James 
Jofeph M’ Donnell. 

+ This is the noted Edward Hay, who was the moft confpicuoufly 
aétive rebel in Wexford, while the Popith traitors were in poffeflion of 
that town, for which we appeal to the Karl of Kingfton, Colonel 
of the North Cork regiment, and to Captain Bourke of the fame, 
who were their prifoners. Hay was imprifoned fifteen months, 
during which he petitioned to be tranfported; dreading, it is pre- 
fumed, the fate of his brother John, who was hanged, When General 
Lake was about to enter Wexford, E. Hay fell upon his knees to 
Lord Kingfton and Captain Bourke, and ae ahs them to conceal 
him; which they did, as be had been civil to them dusting their con- 
finement. The reader may conjecture what would have become 
of him, but for their interference, as his brother, and many others 
of his coadjutors, were hanged, in lefs than a week after the King’s 
"troops entered Weaford.. This man was fecretary to the Catholic 
committee, in which John Keogh made many feditious f{peeches, 
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projet in hand of great extent, and fome difficulty, but likely to be 
of very great ufe; it is to make an exact enumeration of the in- 
habitants of lreland, diftirguitling their religion*. The fpecimen 
he has thewn me of it is perfect; and I have no doubt, that with 
the aflittance of the Catholic clergy (without whom nothing of that 
fort can be done), a very ufeful work towards every plan of political 
economy may be formed. I am fure every one mult be fentible 
of the truth of Lord Fitawilliam’s affertion, on feeing Mr. Hay’s 
plan, that the deprefion of the Catholics is not the perfecution of @ 
fect, but the sage of a people? Mr. Hay is fo good as to take 
over to you femme bouks of your late dear friendj, to be prefented as 
memorials of (he deceafed to the new College, or to that of Carlow], 
as you think beft. I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

Lo the Reverend Dottor Hufey. EpmuND BURKE. 


Sir J. C. H. propofes (page 106) as the means of averting 
any danger that may arife to the fiate from putting Papitts 
and Proteftants on the fame footing, 


“That no bull nor other Papal refcript, containing any ordinances 
of the See of Rome, thould be circulated or publthed, ull after it 
had been trantmitted to one of bis Majefty’s fecretaries of ftate, or 
fome other appe ‘inted officer, and in certain cafes alfo be la'd before 
his Majetty’s Privy Council, if thought expedient, to which fuch 
prelates as were of t!.e council fhould be {pecially fummoned. If, 
on due examination, thofe inftruments contained only the ordinary 
faculties or regulations of internal difcipline, they fhould be certified 
without delay, by the officer appointed, as containing nothing con- 
trary to the eftablifhment in church and fiate.” 


Could any thing be more ridiculous, or could any procedure 
tend {fo much to degrade an enlightened nation, as that its 





* We have already mentioned that the Catholic committee, con- 
vened in 1792, firft attempted to give an exaggerated flatement of 
their numbers, by afferting that they were three to one; and Mr, 
E. Hay was actuated by the fame motive on this occafion. 

+ What opinion muft the reader entertain of Mr, Burke, when 
he fpeaks of the tyranny and perfecution of the Irith Papifis, after 
the very extentive conceflions which had been made to them ? 

t His fon, the late Richard Burke, who went to Ireland in the 
year 1791, and made a complete circuit of it, to promote the Popith 
intereft, for which he received between 2000/ and 3000/. It has 
been fard, that his father received large fums of money on the fame 
account. From the firong predilection which Mr. Burke manifetis 
in this letter for Popery, ‘end the fevere and unmerited farcalms 
which he catis on the Proteftant ftate, we are led to believe that he 
mutt have been moft grofsly deceived by the Papifis. Many of his 
relations in Ireland were often heard to boatt that be died a Papift. 

{ There is another Popith feminary there. 
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council fhould fit down ferioufly to examine the laws and or- 
dinances which a foreign prince fhould make for the regula- 
tion of a large portion of its own fubjects; a prince whofe in- 
terference not only in the Britifh ifles, but in many European 
ftates, has occafioned unutterable calamities? and this at the 
time when he is a patlive intirument of an ambitious tyrant, 
whofe chief aim is the conquett of Great Britain, and who 
can compel him to employ that fanaticifm and difaffection 
which are infeparable from the votaries of Popery under a 
Protettant ttate for its deftruction*. We fiated in page 206 
of vol. xxvii, that William the Conqueror introduced into 
England the Popith fuperftition, as well calculated to pro- 
mote that fyftem of tyranny which he meant to ere&; but he 
and his fueceffors would not admit any exercife of the Papal 
power in their territories, having forbidden the introduétion 
or circulation of any bull, refcript, or decretal epiftle, from the 
Holy See. King John wifhed to follow the example of his 
predeceffors ; but he unexpectedly found that the pillars of 
his throne were fhaken, and that the independence of his 
kingdom was overturned. The Popifh priefts, who are the 
Pope’s vaffals, by falfe miracles and various fuperftitious de- 
vices, which never fail to give them an unbounded influence 
over the multitude, fafcinated and perverted their minds, and 
transferred their allegiance to the Pope; in confequence of 
which, he was reduced to the humiliating neceflity of refign- 
ing his crown to him, and of becoming his feudatory. Mr. 
Locke, in his Effay on Toleration, makes the following ob- 
fervation, which is applicable to this point; and we believe 
that his opinion will be as much refpected by the Britifh pub- 
lic as that of Sir J. C. H.: “ That church can have no right 
to be tolerated by the magiftrate which is conftituted upon 
fuch a bottom, that all thofe who enter it do thereby, apfo 
facto, deliver themfelves up to the protection and fervice of 
another prince. For, by this means, the magiftrate would 
give way tothe fettling of a foreign jurifdiction in his own 
country, and fuffer his own people to be lifted, as it were, 
againft his own government.” ms 
As to a partial admiffion of the Papal power, by admitting 
its fpiritual and excluding its temporal power, hiftory um- 
formly proves that it uever was effected ; and every perfon 
whofe mind is not clouded with prejudices, or warped by 
faction, muft perceive that it cannot be accomplilhed. Mr, 
Locke’s judicious remark is illuftrated and proved in the 





* The Pope in his allocution, and in an epiftle to his Nuncio at 
Paris, calls Buonaparte Ais beloved fon in Chrift. 
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fulleft manner by the fiate of Ireland for the laf twenty-five 

ars, and by the dreadful misfoitunes produced by the ma- 
ae {pirit of Popery in Euglanud previous to the refurma- 
tion, and beture the penal laws, and the excluGon of its vo- 
taries from places of honour and emolument, had redueed 
their numbers fo much, as to make them lets formidable. 
As to the exclufion of bulls or Papal retcripts, any cfforts of 
the governmeut for that purpofe would be fruitiels, becaufe 
all the general councils and canons of the Romith Church 
are already univerfaily recognized by its members ; for Doc- 
tor Ticy, and inany other modern divines, declare, that they 
muti implicitly adiiere to them. Sir J. C. H., in tpeaking 
of this partial admifliou of the Papal power in Frauce, men- 
tions the privileges of the Gallican Church, and the tempo- 
ral rights of the crown there. 

We have in our firi¢tures on the Monthly Review (vol. 
XxXVili, p. 205) proved that they had no exilience in the fix- 
teenth and feventeenth centuries, during which the Roman 
Pontiffs claimed and arrogaied in France the depofing and 
difpenfing powers in their mbna latitude. 

Another expedient which Sir J. C. H.(p. 117) recom- 
mends, to prevent the encroachments of the Holy See, is, 
“ that in future ail lifis of perioos recommended to fill vacant 
titular fees, or deaneries, previous to their tranfmiflion to 
Rome, fhould be communicated to his Majefty’s minifiers, 
fiating the particular clerical ilyation or charge, refidence, 
and other circumftances coancéted with pe: Kee fo recom- 
mended.” But thiswould not give the King or his minifters any 
power of felecting fuch ner fons as apy noared eligible, or of re- 
“‘Jecting fuch as were excep! ionable ; and ultimately, fhould 
they have the power of recommending, the perfon whom 
they thould choofe would be implicitly enfeotfed to the Pope, 
by “the oaths which he is obliged to take, firfi as a Popifh 
prieft, and afterwards as a bifhiop*. 

Sir J. C. H. (p. 116) tells us, what is ftri@ly true, that 
Mr. Burke, in his letter to a peer of Irelandt, on the penal 
laws againtt Catholics, highly difapproves of the interference 
of the Crown in the appointment to bifhopricks} ; and in 








* The folly and inefficiency of this plan are proved by the condué 
of Doctor Hufley, who was recommended to the Pope by the govern- 
ment, as Sir J. C. H, tells us, 

+ Written in 1792, and already mentioned by us. 

¢ Ireland is the only country in Europe in which the Pope enjoys 
this right. 
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this Mr. B. gives a ftriking proof of his deep-rooted prejudices 
in favour of Popery. The inflexible peifeverance of the 
Roman Pontitls in maintaining this right, contcious that it 
would give them unbounded influence in the ftates of fove- 
reign princes, and the refiffance of the latter to it, were 
fruitful’ fources of treafonable confpiracies, rebellions, civil 
wars, and maffacres. A Popifh bilhop fwears in his oath of 
inauguration to preferve, defend, enlarge, and promote, the 
rights, honours, privileges, and authority of the Holy Ro- 
man Church, and of his Lord the Pope; and in his canoni- 
cal oath as a priefi, to receive and protefs all things delivered, 
defined, and declared by the facred canoris and general coun- 
cils, and particularly by the holy Council of Trent, and to 
condemn, reject, and anathematize al] things contrary there- 
to, and all herefies which the Church has condemned, re- 
jected, and anathematized.  [t appears from the extracts of 
the general councils which we have given, that the Popifh 
bithops are the fentinels of the Roman Pootlf, and are {pe- 
cially appointed by him to put ta motion, and to turn againft 
any heretics or rebels Lo his authority, thofe dreadful enzines 
of fuperititious tyranny and cruelty ; ; and theiefore iot of 
the Papal bulls commanding fuljects to rife in rebellion 
again{t their fovereigns, or the jatter to perfecute the for- 
mer, as heretics, of which we have given many ioftances, 
were directed in the firft inftance to all arc hbiihops and bi- 
fhops. 

Mr. Burke, in the letter to which we have alluded, fpeaks 
thus of giving to the government the nomin ation of the 
Popifh biihops : * Never were the members of one religious 
fect fit to appoint pafiors to another. Tole who have no re- 
gard for their welfare, reputation, or liternal qe et, will not 
appoint fuch as are proper.” He then, by way of iuttrating 
this, ftates, that the Seraglio of Condaniincple treats with 
fingular tyranny and oppreffion the dignitaries of the Greek 
Church within its territories; and therefore, fuppoting that 
the Roman Catholic prelates will receive fimnilar treatment 
from the trifh government, he concludes thus: “ It is a great 
deal to fuppofe that the prefent Cattle would nominate bi- 
fhops for the Romiih Church of Ireland with a religious re- 
gard for its welfare. Perhaps they cannot, perbaps they dare 
not do it. 

What reliance can be placed on the candour of Sir J. C. 
H., when he afferts, that.a perfecuting [pirit is aot peculiar to 
the Romifh Church? His words are : 
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“T am perfectly fatisfied with the declarations of Rome itfelf*, as 
I read it thus folemnly made, and as I know from the moft authentic 
collateral authorities, that notwithftanding the perfecuting fpirit 
avowed by fome indivtdual writers, and manifetted alfo by some indi- 
vidual Pontiffs, that fuch a fpirit is not confifient with the recognized 
doctrines of the Church of Rome.” 


Then, mentioning the vindictive and intolerant fpirit of the 
Puritans, he fays: 


“© What I infer from this is no more than that the individual as of 
frantic zealots are not to juftify a profcription againft any defcription 
of religionifis in the aggregate, on the prefumption of dangerous te- 
nets and Opinions entertained by them.” 


We have already proved that the general councils of that 
church are inferibed in blood; and the religious butcheries 
practifed under them on the Albigenfes and Waldenfes in the 
thirteenth century, the natives of South America by the Spa- 
niards, on the Nefioriansin Afia by the Portuguete, the 
French Proteftants in the fixteenth and feventeenth centu- 
ries, the expulfion of the Moors from Spain, the unrelenting 
fpirit of perfecution which appeared in England before the 
Reformation was completely eftablifhed, and in I[reland 
during the rebellions of 1641 and 1689, in 1798 on Vinegar 
Hill, at Scullabogue, and on Wexford-bridge, and again in 
Dublin on the o3d of July, 1803, inconteftibly prove, that 
the fanguinary doéirines of the general councils are incef- 
fantly infufed into the multitude by their priefis, and, as Doc- 
tor Troy truly afferts, that the former are bound implicitly to 
adhere to them. The government of Ireland is, at this time, 
under conftant apprehenfions of another infurrection and 
maffacre in Dublin, and numerous patroles of cavalry are 
conftantly in motion during the night to prevent them. 
Sir J. C. H., therefore, is under the imputation, either of 
being radically ignorant of hiftory, or of adefire to conceal 
its moft obvious occurrences, to varnifh over the abomina- 
tions of Popery. 

[To be concluded in our next. ] 


Tranfaéiions of the Royal Society of London for 1807. 
Part J. Pp. 158.  4to. Nicol. 1807. 


AMONG the interefted artifices of frantic politicians, it 
was induftrioufly infinuated that thofe who were {fo inflexibly 

* He had before quoted her declarations, made in the moft folemn 
manner, to the contrary. 
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attached to the exifting order of things muft be enemies to 
philofophy and the progrets of the arts and fciences. This 
delufion had all the temporary fuceels of the ufual labours of 
its authors, and the latitudinarians triumphed amidit the 
phantoms of philofophy, whillt right reafon and true icience 
janguithed under the patlions of thofe who fulfely arrogated 
to themfelves the exclufive title of philofophers. Like the 
{ceptics, who began by depreciating the mental powers of 
thofe whom they cailed foolith enough to believe in religion, 
the felf-conftituted reformers eagerly endeavoured to practife 
the fame artifice with refpe@ to philofophy ; but as party- 
men and fectarilis in general afiect to deijnie every esd. ihat 
their own ignorance or imbecility is mete. to contradict, the 
better informed and more rational clafles {peedily recognize 
the fineile of incapacity, and the prefumptuous afpirants 
fink to their primitive infigmficance. The potent hand of 
tine, too, wihiul/t it contributes to the eftablifhment of true 
philofophy and real fcience, never fails to unmafk the arro- 
gant prelenders to fuperior illumination. Experience alfo is 
not wholly loft upon men; and it is now no longer doubted 
that the fluctuating fpirit of latitudinarianifm, di ifguifed un- 
der the fafhionable but undefined and undefinable epithet of 
liberatity, is not iefs inimical to the progrefs of true philofo- 
phy and genuine fcience, than to focial order, Inftances of 
this kind are not wanling even among the fellows of the 
RoyalSociety; and itis a remarkable fact that thofe who have 
rendered themfelves the moft con{picuous advocates for in- 
difcriminate liberty, have evinced the fame vaguene(s and 
indecifion, whether in their philofophical refearches on expe- 
rimental or natural philofophy, or on moral and civil policy. 
Laxity of fentiment is incompatible with the rigour of {ci- 
ence; and had the indefatigable mind of Prieftley been 
guided by fome pre-efiablifhed principles, the glory which 
now enfhrines the name of Lavoifier would have been loft in 
the fuperior fplendour of the more original Englith philofopher. 
But, defcending from general remarks, we fhall proceed 
to notice more particularly the Jabours ef the Royal So- 
ciety during the la(t year. ' The firft part now before us. con- 
tainsonly ix papers. ‘ The Bakerian Lecture on fome Che- 
mical Agencies of EleGricity, by Hl. Davy, Efq. F.R.S. 
&e.—On the Preceilion of the E quinoxes, by the Rev. 
Abram Robertion, A.M. F.R.S. Savili: ia Profefior of 
Geometry in the Univertity of Oxberd: —An Account of two 
Children born with Cataracts in their Eyes, to flew that 
their Sight was obfcured in very different Degrees ; ; with Ex- 
periments to determine the proportional Knowledge of Ob- 
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jects acquired by them immediately after the Cataracts were 
removed. By E. Home, Efg. F. R.$8.—Obfervations on the 
Structure of the different Cavities which conftitute the Sto- 
mach of the Whale, compared with thofe of Ruminating 
Animals, with a View to afcertain the Situation of the digeft- 
ive Organ. By the fame.—QOn the Formation of the Bark 
of Trees, in a letter from T. A. Knight, Eig. F. RLS. tothe 
Prefident.—An Inveftigation of the general ferm of an im- 

ortant Series in the inverfe Method of finite Differences ; by 
the Rev. J. Brivkiey, D. D. F.R.S. and Andrews Profteffor 
of Afironomy in the Univerfity of Dublin. —Appendix.— 
Meteorological Journal kept at the Apartinents of the Royal 
Society, by Order of the Prefident and Council.” 

The firft paper in this Part is Mr. Davy’s © Bakerian Lec- 
ture on fome Chemical Agencies of Electricity,” for which 
the annual premium of three thoufand francs (about one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds fterling), decreed by Buona- 
parte for the beft paper on calvanitm, has been awarded by 
the dictator himfelf. We fear this premium, like moft of 
Buonaparte’s other premiums for inventions or difcoveries, 
will never have any other exiftence than in the columns of 
the Moniteur ; but fhould an idea of political expediency oc- 
cafion its tranfmillion, we are perfuaded that the English phi- 
lofopher will not fail to add another laurel to his brow by ap- 
propriating this tribute to his genius to the relief of the wi- 
dow and orphans of the murdered bookfeller Palm. The ge- 
nius which obtained fuch a premium cannot be wanting in 
magnanimity to appropriate it. Mr. Davy divides his lecture 
into ten fections, which contribute to its perfpicuity. He 
commences with “ the changes produced by electricity on 
water.” ‘The appearance of acid and alkaline matter in water 
acted on by the electric Guid has long been obferved ; and fo 
early as i800 Mr. Davy had found that when feparate portions 
of diltilled water, fiding two glafs tubes connected by any 
moiit avimal or veget table fubfiances, were fubmitted to the 
electrical action of the pile of Volta by means of gold wires, 
a nitro-muriatic folution of gold appeared in the pofitive wire, 
or that tranimitting the electricity, anda folution of foda 
in the negative or oppotite tube. The author then details a 
great variety of experiments made by himfelf and others 
fince that period ; but particularly a feries of experiments to 
difcover the real efleéts of electricity on water, independ- 
ent of the materials of the apparatus, and of any extraneous 
fubfiances which might be contained in the water, in which 
he was compietely fucceisful. All his experiments prove 
that the alkali was not generated, but evolved, either from the 
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folid materials employed, or from faline matter in the water. 
In agate cups connected by moiliened amianthus, and filled 
with water obtained in the fecond procels of flow diftillation, 
no fixed alkali appeared; hence, it is concluded, “ that wa- 
ter, chemically pure, is decompoted by electricity into gate- 
ous matter alone [only], into oxygen and hydrogen.” 

The third fection treats of the “ agencies of electricity in 
the decompofition of various compounds.” In all the 
changes produced in which acid and alkaline matter was pre- 
fent, the acid matter collected in the water round the pofi- 
tively electrified metallic furface, and the alkaline matter 
round the negatively electriied metallic furface. Mr. Dav 
having obferved that the glafs of the tubes was decompoted, 
whence alkali was produced, determined to try the eflects of 
the Voltaic battery on various folid bodies infoluble or diffi- 
cultly foluble in water, fuch asthe fulphats of lime, of ftron- 
tites, and of barytes, fluat of lime, bafalt, zeolite, lava, &c. all 
of which were more or lets decompoted. Tire fourth fection ex- 
amines into the ‘* transfer of ceriain of the conitituent parts 
of bedies by the action of electricity.” Gautherot, Hifin- 
ger, and Berzelius, having oblerved the effects of the galva- 
nic circle of zinc, filver, and water, on thefe fubftances them- 
felves, the author inferred, that ‘“ the taline elements evolved 
in decompoiitions by electricity were capable of being trans- 
ferred from one electrified furface to another, according to 
their ufual order of arrangement.” ‘This inference was con- 
firmed by the following experiment : 


“I connected a cup of fulphat of lime with a cup of agate by 
afbeftus, and fiiling them with purified water, made the platina wire 
in the cup of fulphat of lime tranfmit the electricity from a power of 
100: a wire in the agate cup received it. In about four hours a 
{trong folution of lime was found in the agate cup, and fulphuric 
acid in the cup of fulphat of lime. By reverfing the order, and 
carrying on the procefs for a fimilar time, the fulphuric acid ap- 
peared in the agate cup, and the folution of lime on the oppofite 
fide.” 


Several other experiments were performed with the fame 
power of one hundred plates in the galvanic pile, and with 
fimilar refults, The fifth fection details a number of experi- 
ments “ on the paflage of acids, alkalies, and other fub- 
ftances, through various attracting chemical menftrua, by 
means of electricity.” “ As acid and alkaline fubftances, 
during the time of their electrical transfer, pafled through wa- 
ter containing vegetable colours, without affecting them, or 
apparently combining with them, it immediately became an 
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objeé&t of inquiry, whether they would not likewife pafs 
through chemical menitrua having {tronger attractions for 
them.” This was verified in mineral, vegetable, and animal 
fubitances ; and the fame power which deftroyed elective 
afhnity in the viinity of the metallic points, alfo de- 
firoyed or fulpended its operation throughout. Thas hydro- 
gen, alkaline fubftances, metals, and certain metallic oxydes, 
are atira¢ied by negatively electrified metallic furtaces ; and 
on the contrary, oxygen and acid fubftances are attracted by 
politively electrified metallic furfaces, aud repelled by thofe 
negatively electritied. Thefe attractive and repulfive forces 
are fu ficiently energetic to deftroy or fufpend the ufual ope- 
ration cf elective attinity. ‘The mode in which oxygen and 


sage are feparately evolved from water is thus explained 
by Mr. Davy. 


* The oxygen of a portion of water is attra@ed by the pofitive fur- 
face, at the fame timy that the other conftituent part, the hydrogen, 
istepelled by it; and the oppofite procefs takes place at the negative 
furface ; and in the middle or neutral point of the circuit, whether 
there be a feries of decompofitions and recompofitions, or whether 
the particles from the extreme points only are ative, there muti be 
a new combination of the repelled matter: and the cafe is analogous 
to thatof two portions of muriate of foda feparated by diftilled wa- 
ter; muriatic acid is repelled from the negative fide, and foda from 
the politive fide, and muriate of foda is compofed in the middle 
veficl.” 


Thefe fa&s, the author thinks, invalidate the conje@ures of 
M. Ritter, reipecting the elementary nature of water, and 
confirm the great difcovery of Mr. Cavendith. 

Mr. Davy then enters into an examination of the “ gene- 
ral principles of the chemical changes produced by eleétrici- 
ty ;” in which he unfolds a great variety of mifcellaneous 
facts and oblervations. He found that well polifhed plates of 


copper and zinc received a negative charge from being laid 
on a lable of common mahogany; and a concentrated folu- 
tion of phofphoric acid was decompofed by Voltaic electrici- 
ty, which evinced more powerful but not radically different 
efleéts from the common electricity The “relations be- 
tween the electrical energies of bodies and their chemical af- 
finities” form a fubject yet very imperfectly known. Scarce 
two philofophers agree, either in obferving the faéts, or in 
explaining thofe they do obferve. Mr, Davy has operated, in 
this as in too many ‘of his other experiments, on quantities 
by much too {mall to yield any certain or fatisfactory refults. 


There is more intereft and accuracy in the author's explana- 
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tion of the “ mode of action on the pile of Volta.” To ftu- 
dents of Galvanitm this fection will be highly interefting, as 
it will enable them to raife the energies of their batteries, 
and at the fame time teach them to perform feveral experi- 
ments not Jeis amufing than thole exhibited by common elec- 
tricity. In mere chemical changes electricity is never exhi- 
bited ; iron burnt in oxygen gas, or nitre deflagrated in 
charcoal, .do not yield the leaft eleGtrical effect. In the Vol- 
taic combination of diluted nitrous acid, zinc and copper, 
the fide of the zinc is pofitive ; ; but in combinations of zine, 
water, and diluted nitric acid, the furface expofed to the 
acid is negative: here, if the cheuiical action of the acid on 
the zinc had been the caufe of the effed, it ought to 
be the fame in both cafes. In the conciufion Mr. Davy 
fuggetis that “ the electrical decompofition of neutral falts in 
different cafes may admit of economical ufes,” and lerge 
quantities of acids and alkalies be produced with very little 
trouble or expence. He alfo feems to have in part. antici- 
pated his fublequent difcovery, the bafe of the alkalies, a 
metalloid with a moft extraordinary affinity for oxygen, 
which reduces it to its alkaline ftate. ‘The influence of elec- 
tricity on the mineral and vegetable* kingdoms is likewife no- 
ticed in this ingenieus and laborious lecture, which is more 
remarkable for its copiouinets of facts than for its concifenefs 
or luci# arrangement. It is however to be contidered as the 
introduction to one of the moft brilliant difcoveries which 
ever favoured any age or nation in experimental philofophy. 
The fecond article in this part is a paper by the Rev. Mr. 
Robertfon, “On the Preceilion of the Equinoxes. ” The 
multifarious and hitherto infructuous labours of mathemati- 
cians, in attempting to determine the preceflion of the equi- 
noxes, have occafioned fome defpondence with regard to this 
problem, efpecially as it is known that Sir Ifaac Newton 
made fome miftake in his procefs. Profeffor Robertfon di- 
vides the invettigations of mathematicians into three difiin& 
heads, but confiders the great fource of al] their errors to be 
in the uncultivated {tate of compound rotatory motion. In 
confequence of this opinion, he has inveftigated in avery fa- 
tisfactory manner the primary properties of compound rota- 
tory motion from clear and unexceptionable principles. He 
next calculates the difturbing folar force on the {pheroidal 


» 
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* Seeds germinate rapidly in water in the pofitive part of the cir- 
cuit; in the negative part they do not germinate at all. This faét is 
accounted for by the circumftance that at the pofitive metallic furface 
oxygen is difengaged, and at the negative hydrogen. 
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figure of the earth, and the angular velocity which it pro- 
duces is afterwards compared with that of the diurnal revo- 
Jution by means of the properties or rotatory aotion previ+ 
outly demontirat ed. The quantity of annual precefion is 
then calculated in the ufual way, and alfo that of uutation, 
us fur as they are produced by the difturbing force of the fun, 
The fame mode of invefiigation is adopted with regard to the 
moon, and the eifecis or the fun and moon combined with 
the diurnal revolution of the earth ave confidered as a parti- 
cular cate of compound rotatory motion. To do juftice to 
the author’s mathematical realouing, it would require to be 
accompanied with fome of bis figures. 

The third article is Mr Home’s Account of two Children 
born with Cataracts in their Eyes. The one was a boy of 
twelve the other of feven years of age, and both were pa- 
tients in St. George’s Hofpital. Previous to any operation 
being performed, their powers of vifion and diftinction of 
objecis were carefully examined. One very effential point, 
however, has been entirely omitied in thefe previous examina- 
tions, that confiderab!y diminithes their value, at leaft in 
what relates to the operations of the mind. Mr. Home has 
paid no attention either to the mental energy or acquirements 
of thefe boys; and without confidering that all ideas of 


figure and extenfion are relative and acquired by experience, 
and that many perfons with perfect fight, even at the.age of 
maturity, have very erroneous and imperfect notions of figure 
and diftance, he has decided fomewhat mec hanically on the 
powers of difcrimination evinced by thofe two boys. The 
following conclufions are drawn trom the hitiory of thefe two 


cales. 


‘* That, where the eye, before the cataract is removed, has only 
been capable of. difcerning light, without being able to difiinguifh co- 
lours, objects, after its removal, will feem to touch the eye, and 
there will be no knowledge of their outline; which confirms the ob- 
fervations of Mr. Chefelden. That where the eye bas previoufly 
diftinguithed colours, there muft alfo be an imperfect knowledge of 
diftances, but not of outline, which however will afterwards be very 
foon acquired, as happened in Mr. Ware's cafes. ‘This is proved by 
the cafe of the firlt boy, who had no knowledge of colours or aif- 
tances, but after it, when his eye bad only arrived at the tame fiate 
that the fecond boy’s was in before the operation, be had learnt that 
the objects were at a diltance, and of diferent colours ; that whena 
child has acquired a new fenfe, nothing but great pain or abfolute 
coercion will prevent bim from making ufe of it. 

“In a practical view, thefe cafes confirm every thing that has been 
ftated by Mr. Pott and Mr. Ware, in proof of cataracts in children 
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being generally foft, and in favour of couching, as being the opera- 
tion bet a Japted for removing them, [A fericus inflammation have 
ing followed the operation of extracting the cryftalline lens.] They 

alfo lead us toa conclufion of no fmall importance, which has not 
belies been adverted to; that when the cataract has affumed a fluid 
form, the capfule, which is naturally a thin tranfparent. membrane, 
has to refitt the preflure of this fluid, which like every other difeafed 
accumulation is liable to increafe and diftend it, and therefore the 
capfule is thicker and more opaque in its fubftance, like the coats of 
encyfted tumors in general, As fucha change is liable to take place, 
the earlier the operation is performed in all children who have cata- 
raéts completely formed, the greater is their chance of having diflin® 
vilion after the operation. It is unneceflary to point out the advan- 
tages to be derived from its being done at a more early age, independ- 
ent of thofe refpecting the operation itfelf.” 


he next paper is by the fame able naturalift, and confifts 
of “ Obfervations on the Structure of the different Cavities 
which conftitute the Stomach of the Whale.” Mr. Home, 
being engaged in diffeGtions and examinations of the dificrent 
ftomachs of animals, was fo fortunate as to procure a del- 
phinus delphis of Linneus, or {mail bottle-nofe whale of 
Hunter, alive at Worthing, in Suflex. The fiomach of this 
bottle-nofe por poife confifted of four cavities, and the fourth 
is the cavity in which the digeftive procets iscompleted. The 


o 
bottle-nofe whale of Dale bas two additional cavities. 


‘© The firft flomach of the whale,”’’ ebferves Mr. H., fis not only 


a refervoir, but the food undergoes a confiderable change init. The 
flefh is entirely feparated from ‘the bones in this cavity, which proves 
that the fecretion from the glandular part hasa folvent power. This 
was found to be the cafe in the bottle-nofe porpoife and large hottle- 
nofe whale. In both of them teveral handfuls of bones were found 
in the firft ftomach, without the fmallett remains of the fifth to which 
they belonged. The foft parts only can be conveyed into the fecond 
and third ttomachs, the orifices being too {mail to admit the bones 
to pafs. ‘They mutt, therefore, be reduced to a jelly in the firit fto- 
mach; and although the procefs by which this is effected, being flower 
than that which feparates the flefh, is the reafon of their being found 
in fuch quantity in the cavity, the means by which it is performed 
are probably the fame.” 


The fecond cavity was fuppofed by Mr. Hunier to be the 
true digelting ftom ach, but Mr. Home has difcovered this to 
be an error. The fourth ftomach or cavity of the whale, 
bullock, and camel, being moft analogous to the human fto- 
mach, it is therefore inferred to be the cavity in which chyle 
is formed. The ftomachs of caruivorous animals are the moft 
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fimple, as animal fubftances are fooner converted into chyle 
than vegetables ; but why the whale tribe, which live on fith, 
fhould have a more complex ftomach, the author is unable 
to determine. The circumftance of the fifh bones being re- 
tained in the cuticular bag of the whale till reduced to a jelly, 
accounts for cows and other ruminating animals being able 
to live on fifh, as in the Orkneys and in Iceland; fince, if the 
bones are diffolved in the paunch, the other ftomachs are in 
no danger of being injured from the animal living on this kind 
of food. Another fact deferves notice: The oil of the phy- 
feter cryftallizes into ipermaceti, and in this refpect evinces 
fome analogy with the fat of ruminating animals ; but, on the 
other hand, the oil of the reft of the whale tribe does not form 
this fubftance, more than the fat of the horfe produces tal- 
low. Thefe curious facts and analogies deferve the attention 
of naturalifts or comparative anatomifts, and are worthy the 
acknowledged talents of Mr. Home. 

Art. V, isa Letter from T. A. Knight, Efq. F. R.S. to the 

Right Hon. Sir J. Banks, Prefident, “on the Formation of 
the Bark of Trees.” The ingenious labours of Mr. Knight, 
affified by the learned Prefident, have carried our knowledge 
of vegetable phyfiology to an extent unknown to foreign bo- 
tanifis. On no fubject in vegetable fcience have naturalifts 
differed more than in their opinions relative to the mode of 
the formation of the bark of trees, however fimple the fub- 
ject may fcem at firft view. Grew, Hales, Malpighi, Du 
Hamel, and Mirbel, have refpectively furnifhed their differ- 
ent illuftrations and obfervations on this difficult fubject. Mr. 
Knight examines their theories, compares them with the phe- 
nomena of nature, and adduces his own obfervations with all 
the diffidence of the real philofopher. Having confirmed 
the obfervations of Du Hamel by feveral very decifive expe- 
riments, that both the alburnum and bark of trees are ca- 
pable of generating a new bark, or at leaft of tranfmitting a 
fluid capable of generating a cellular fubftance, to which the 
bark in its more perfectly organized ftate owes its exiftence, 
the author directed his attention to difcover the fources 
whence this fluid is derived. The alburnum and bark of trees 
are chiefly compofed of two fubftances, one of which con- 
fifts of long tubes, and the other is cellular, and the cellular 
fubftance of the bark is in contact with a fimilar fubftance in 
the alburnum. Incifions were made into thefe fubftances, 
and a fluid was feen to ooze from the cellular fubftance both 
of the bark and alburnum ; and on the furfaece of thefe fub- 
fiances alone the new bark was often re-produced in {mall 
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detached pieces. Mr. Knight has before fhewn the circula- 
tion and effects of the fap in forming the alburnum ; he has 
now proved that the cellular fubftance of both the bark and 
alburnum is capable of aflording the fap a pafloge through 
it; hence it is concluded that it executes an office fimilar to 
the anaftomofing veilels of the animal econoiny. 


“© Tt appears therefore probable.” continues the author, “ thata 
pulpous organizable mafs firtt derives its matter either from the bark 
or the alburnum, and that this matter fubfequently forms the new 
layer of bark; for, if the veffels had proceeded as radicles from the 
inferted buds or grafts, fuch veffels would have been in fome degree 
different from the natural vefiels of the bark of the flocks; and it 
does not appear probable, that veffels fhould be extended in a few 
days, by parts fucceflively added to their extremities, from the 
leaves to the extremities of the roots, which are in many inftances 
more than two hundred feet diftant from each other. I am therefore 
inclined to believe, that, as the preceding facts feem to indicate, the 
matter which compofes the new bark acquires an organization calcu- 
lated to tranfmit the true fap towards the roots, as that fluid pro- 
greflively defcends from the leaves in the fpring; but whether the 
matter, which enters into the compofition of the new bark, be de- 
rived from the bark or the alburnum, in the ordinary courfe of the 
growth of the tree, it will be extremely difficult to afcertain.” 


Mr. Knight concludes by entering his proteft againft the 
hypothefis of Malpighi, relative to the tranfmutation of bark 
into alburnum. On this fubject another paper of his has 
been read before the Royal Society in the courfe of the pre- 
fent month, but we forbear all remarks till it comes before us 
ina regular manner. We fhall therefore only obferve, that 
when the fimilarity and communication of the cellular fub- 
ftances of the bark and alburnum are not only admitted but 


‘proved, it is fomewhat difficult to fuppofe that this fimilarity 


and capacity of communication fhould have no {pecific pur- 
pofe to anfwer in the economy of vegetation. The author 
confirms the aficrtion that we have feveral times made, 
refpecting the poflibility and advantages of training fhip- 
timber; a fubject which every day becomes more and more 
interefting, and one to which we fhould gladly fee the talents 
and fkillof Mr. Knight directed. 

The fixth and laft paper is the Rev. Dr. Brinkley’s “ In- 
vefiigation of the general Term of an important Series in the 
inverfe Method of finite Differences.” The learned Doétor 
has improved and extended the labours of Lagrange, Laplace, 
Arbogaft, and Lacroix, in their theorems relative to finite 
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differences, He has however adopted a peculiar or rather an 
abridged notation, in which he omits the denominators. This 
method facilitates the writing, but cannot facilitate the procefs 
of the inveftigation, ftill lels the perfpicuity of the general ope- 


ration. Thus 0”, 1™, 2, is denoted by A” 0™; and —-— 
by 1". We have already extended our remarks on this part 
too far to admit of our entering into the minutiz of all the 
author’s theorems and demontirations, which are neither fo 
fimple nor fo fatisfactory as he feems to fuppofe. Dr. Brink- 
ley informs us in a note, that he has alfo adopted a “ fluxion- 
al notation different from either that of Newton or Leibnitz, 
for finding flaxions per faitum.” 

Subjoined to this part is the Appendix to the volume for 
the preceding year, confifting of the meteorological journal 
for 1806, kept at Somertet Houle, by the regifier to the fo- 
ciety, Mr. Gilpin. ~The mean height of the thermometer was, 
caring 1806, without 53,2, within 59,1; of the barometer, 

290,83 ; hygrometer, 84,0; and 20,427 inches of rain. The 

variihion of the magnetic needle, June 1806, was 24° 8'6", 
On comparing thefe Tranfactions with thofe of the ensk 
philofophers during the fame period, we do not fee! much 
alarmed for the fuppofed declining genius of our country. 
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A Portraiture of Methodijm: being an PS Fiew of 
the Rife, Progre{s. Doctrines, Difcipline, and Manners, 
of the We efleyan Methodifts. In a Series of Leiters addre(j- 
ed toa Lady. By Jofeph Nightingale. Pp. 512, 8vo. 
Longman and Co. 1807. 


WHEN vanity has converted artifts into profeffional men, 
and mechanics into artifis, well may it raife up the calling of 
methodifin toa common trade; which, however little it may 
be allied to the ingenuity of mechanifin, is certainly not def= 
titute of art. Among all the devices which {pring from lux- 
ury and wealth in modern times, unqueftionabl y none have 
béen fo fuccefsful or fo advantazeous as the modern trade of 
methodiim, although no rational perion will contend that it 
was either more ule ful or more neceflary than the labours of 
opera fingers, harlequins, or any other exhibitions which fa- 
erifice reafon and judgment-to the pailions. That it has 
been much more exienfively injurious to genuine morality 
und true religion, Lhan any of the above callings or trades, 
the treatife, or Portraiture of Methodifm now under confi- 
deratiou, will fully prove. It mutt be confeffed, indeed, that 
the methodiftic trade, unlike that of other crafts, has not 
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advanced in honour as in lucrative emoluments; for, although 
it is much more advantageous now than in the early days of 
the Wefleys, it is as much more difgraceful in the eftimation 
of ail reafoning Chriftians. John Weiley was a man of edu- 
cation and talents, and as fuch claimed refpect, although his 
vanity not unfrequently rendered him fomewhat ridiculous ; 
but when coalheavers, fhoemakers, and tailors, without ei- 
ther learning or talents, and too lazy and too unprincipled to 
follow their trades and maintain them/elves by honefi induttry, 
after qualifying themfelves for the hulks or Botany Bay, af- 
fume the fame character as John Weiley, a regularly bred 
clergyman, and call themlelves preachers and teachers of the 
word of the Lord!; and when fome of thele bold adventurers, 
by their arts and intrigues, accumulate riches, wanton in 
Juxury, {port their couple of carriages, and return to all their 
early habits ofnotoriousdebauchees, yet fti'|retain the character 
and practice of methodifm, fhould we then be fuprifed if, from 
the experience of mankind, the epithet metliodilt fhould de- 
generate like that of knave, and in due time become fynony- 
mous with the epithet felon? Had there been no truth in 
the accufations againtt methodifts, the odiu:n would have re- 
coiled on their authors; but the faéts being eltablifhed by 
melancholy experience, their future progrefs will only prove the 
afcendancy of folly and vice over reafon and virtue in fociety, 
That we may give faith to the ttatementsin the volume before 
us, the author affures us in his introductory letter, purporting to 
be addreiled to a lady, that during “ nine or ten years he has 
been intimately acquainted with the doctrines and peculiar 
ities” of methodilis, and that his © fituation as minifter 
among them muft neceffarily have” qualified him tor the 
talk he has undertaken. His avowed object being to ftate 
“ facts and circuinftances exadétly as they are,” otherwile, he 
tells the lady, he would have ‘* recoinmended to her perufal 
the work of Bifhop Lavington, on the Enihutiafm of Me- 
thodifts and Catholics ; the late publication of the reétor of 
Killefandra [Dr. Hales], entitled § Methodifm Intfpected’ ; 
the ‘ Methodifm Unmatked’ of Mr. Owen; or the ‘ De- 
fences’ of Wefiey, Fletcher, Benfon,” &c. Among the dif- 
tinguifhed oppuguers of metbodiftic fuperfiition and immorali- 
ty, the name of Polwhele fhould aifo have been inferted. We 
fhall, however, notice the principal “ facts and circumfiances” 
detailed by Mr. Nightingale in his forty-four letters. He 
has not, indeed, been very fuccefsful in his attempt to ex- 
plain the “ origin of the term methodift,” which he afcribes 
to a pbyfician called Themifon, who flourifhed thirty or 
forty years before the Chrifiian era; {till lefs fo in his appeal 
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to Juvenal for a defcription of this fuppofed methodiftic phy- 


fician. Ifthe Englifh language cannot furnith the etymon 
of the epithet methodift, we would recommend the author, 
in a future edition of his work, to adopt the latin, methouium, 
a TRICK or CHEAT, as the mott appofite and the moft natural 
origin of the term methodiji, a wicktier or cheater. He can 
have no caule to rejeét this very obvious and accurate deriva- 
tion, for we are perfiaded that, after fketching uns portrait 
of methodilm, he will not long retain “ his tituation as a 
Minifier among” methoditis. 

Were we to ‘proceed in our analyfis of this “ Portraiture” 
in the manner of Lavater, we thould begin by oblerving its 
Jeading features of hypocrify, Superstition, idolatry, bigotry, 
amtition, covctoufnes, concupijcence, blind zeal, and pre- 
fumptive mgnorance. For this purpofe, however, it might be 
neccfliary to diminifh the foreground, and ielieve the colour- 
Ing a litile, in order to enable the fpectator at once to dilcri- 
miinate betwen the luring fimper of artful deceit and the 
cheerful fmile of generous afieétion. To this the author 


might object that we defaced his painting, which is not our 


intention ; ; on the contrary, we fhall endeavour to convince 
him, as well as all other Methoditis, that we poffets fomething 
of thet genuine {pirit of toleration which is in a peculiar de- 
gree characteriftic of that church of which we profefs our- 


delves humble but fleady members. We {hal} therefore adopt 
the more recent fyfiem of Dr. Gall, and, without changing 
either a feature or a fhade in the author’s pi@ture, endeavour 
to point out the orcans of hypocrify, idolatry, bigotry, en- 
thufiajm, ambition, defpotif{m, licentioufnefs, ignorance, and 
all the vicious qualities which deteriorate human nature, in the 
Methoditi or Papift. The firft and apparently the generating 
organ of me thodifin is idolatry and fuperfiition. When John 
W. efley was only fix years of age, his father’s hqufe took fire 
during the night, and he was taken out of an upper window, 
when the houfe was in flames, by one man ftanding on the 
fhoulders of another. This efcape, the moft fimple and the 
mott natural that could happen, he called, in diveét contra- 
diction to both the letter and the {pirit of Chriftianity, a mi- 
racle! contidered himfelf ever after as a favourite of heaven, 
worhipped a phantom as his protecting genius, denominated 
himielt “ a brand p! ucked from the burning,” became a firm 
believer in a particular providence, and, viewing himielf 
thus, the gratetul reverence of the Chriftian was lofi in the 
pretumptive arrogance of the man. He became religious 
from confiitution, devout from habit, zealous from ambition, 


arbitrary from fuccefs, enthufiaftic ‘from vanity, whilft ge- 
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nuine piety, charity, and Chrifiian meeknels, were facrificed 
to the intereft and ambition of founding a fect. But “ the 
father of methodifm ” was alfoa poet, and Mr. Nightingale 
has preferved, in Chriftian charity no doubt, fome of his 
verfes on a flea, that fufficiently betray the falacioufnefs ot 
his imagination, and prove, that in his claflical reading he had 
not omitted to ftudy both Ovid and Propertius. He fpeaks 
in thofe verfes of.“ wifhing to be bleft” on “ that heaven” 
of Chloe’s “ {welling lips,” and defcribes the flea as ftraying 
“ with nimble fteps o’er her fnowy bofom,” and leaping on 
and hiding “ between her panting breafis!” He afterwards 
made ufe of the fame tender language to Mifs Caufton, and 
that too, itis faid, after fhe became Mrs. Williamfon! But 
of this hereafter. The following trait eftablifhes his aAmsi- 


TION. 


** Notwithftanding his [Mr. John Wefley’s] fincere piety,” obferves 
Mr. Nightingale, “ a ftrong difpofition to rule was always very pre- 
dominant in his character. You doubtlefs have heard the anecdote 
of his haranguing his fellow fchool-boys, when very young, from the 
writing defks and forms, and that, when he was reprimanded by his 
matter for this forwardnefs, he exclaimed— 

‘ Better to reign in hell than ferve in heaven.’ 

*¢ What truth there is in this anecdote I will not take upon me to 
fay ; but it appears well enough to accord with the /pirit and con- 
dué& which he manifefled in the fubfequent part of his life. That 
he was very forward to guvern, is certain; and from this perfuafion, 
the young gentlemen who met together at Oxford willingly put them- 
felves under his fpiritual fuperintendence.” 


It was this love of governing, this methodical ambition, 
which tended to propagate and eftablifh his method of reli- 
gion, apparently at firft without any peculiarity of dogmas 
or opinions neceffary to form a fect; and it is, perhaps, for 
this reafon that his followers are not, like other fectarifts, de- 
fignated by fome peculiarity in their tenets, but merely for 
their method. It was this fame methodical fpirit which led 
him to arrange his fiudies thus, according to our author :— 
“ Mondays and Tuefdays were devoted to the Greek and La- 
tin claflics, hiftorians, and poets; Wednefdays to logic and 
ethics ; Thurfdays to Hebrew and Arabic; on Fridays he 
embarked on the unfathomable ocean of metaphyfics, or re- 
created himfelf in the amufing paths of natural philofophy : 
Saturdays were given to oratory and the delightful exercifes 
of poetry and poetical compofition ; and his Sundays were 
ftill more appropriately devoted to the ftudy and pradtice of 
divinity. Certain intermediate hours in Eacu day [we hope 
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Sundays were excepted] were given to the fludy of the 
French language.” Such a methodical fpirit, ftimulated by 
infatiable ambition and eniivened by euthutiatin, could not fail 
in procuring a number of followe rs, or in being completely fuc- 
cefstul in its projects. * Every mman that runneth a race, 
and ftriveith for the man is temperate in all things,” faid 
St. Paul, “ that he may receive ihe prize, and obtain a cor- 
ruptible crown.” A fimilar {pirit iaiied Mahomet to the 
fummit of human grandeur,---a prophet, and a victorious po- 
tentate ; and the fume mcthodical conduct bas enabled Buon- 
aparte to overturn all the laws and trample on the rights and 
privileges of the people of Europe, whilf he eftablifhes his 
own method on the ruins. 

In treating of the decay of Methodifm at Oxford, where 
the arts and induftry of Ww elley had inveigled a confides ‘able 
number of his fellow fludents into fome ridiculous methods 
and fuperftitious cuftoms, fuch as fafting on Wednetdays 
and Fridays, and communicating every Sunday, Mr. Night- 
ingale affects to be fatirical, and ‘peaks of the Vice Chancel- 
lor of “ fome eighty years ago” in a tone of levity very im- 
proper for the fubject, and particularly fo in the prefent 
cafe, where it is evident that he himfelf is confcious that 
the Vice Chancellor’s conduct in reproving the idie reveries 
of an ambitious boy, like young Welley, was firictly proper 
and even necefiary. No trait of fuperftition can be more 
grofs nor more abfurd than that which thinks to propitiate 
the favour of heaven by what Methodifts and Papifis call 
faftines, as if the truth had never been revealed that “ what 
goes into the mouth defileth not the foul.” One of Wefley’s 
followers, however, was convinced of the effects of fafiin 
by a fevere fever, and another was fuppofed to have died 
from the fame caufe, wnice reduced the number of his 
foolith adherents from 27 to 5! Yet “ none of thefe things,” 
obferves the author, “ moved our hero, who foon reconciled 
himfelf to the lots—methodized his reafoning on the fub- 
jects and reduced his ill fuecefs to éhree caules, diminution 
of fortune, lofs of friends, and of reputation.” To a mind 
not inflated with “dire ambition,” the lofs of friends, and 
lofs of reputation, would have been more than fufficient to 
have induced it to reconfider the propriety of the principles 
which had been attended with fuch confequeuces, and te 
have fought a religious f{cheme, however it might be lefs flat- 
tering to Snordinate vanity, fomew hat more congenial to rea- 
fon aad hamanity. 

The account of the origin, progrefs, decline, and fall, of 
Methodifm, or rather W efleyifm, in’ America, particularly 
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in Georgia, although defective as a hiftory, is not without in- 
tereft, as the author eviuces confiderabie impartiality in his 
narrative of events. The “ bickert rings, pr riecutions, and de- 
cline of Methodifm, at Geergta,” futtctently demonftrate 
that neither Charles nor John W efley fhewed “ all meeknefs 
unto all men,” or “ followed after the things which make for 
peace.” Their quarrels and firite wiih the women, for which 
neither they nor their friends ever aliigned any caufe or rea- 
fon, were particularly infamous, and oblige us to atk, with 
the apoftle James, ‘¢ From whence come wars and fightings 
among you? Come they not hence, even of your lufts that 
war in your members?” John Wefley’s amour with Mifs 
Sophia Caufion, “ whom he loved, and intended to have 
married,” and lis ¢euder propofal to her to become her /pi- 
ritual hufband after her union with Mr. W itainfon, fhiald 
have prevented him from ever again opening his polluted 
mouth as a teacher in auy Chriftian community. <A cafe 
fomewhat fimilar has recently occurred even in London. A 
popular haranguer in chapels and conventicles being particu- 
larly firuck with one of his fair auditors, whofe hufband hap- 
pened to be abroad, a tender connexion was formed, their 
meetings became frequent, and their alleged pious converfa- 
tions highly edifying. When this preacher went to the 
country to hold forth, he was there met by his chere amie, 
who, holy woman, went merely to meet her fpiritual \poufe 
in the abience of her lord. Nay, fo completely did they fet 
all character and decency at detiance, that they would retire 
together in a garden in the middle of the day! The return, 
howev er, of the huiband, neceffarily put a fiop to their pious, 
and no doubt /oving, intercourle; but the prudence, or the 
fuperftition, of the devotee hufband extinguifhed the honour 
of the man and the purity of the Chrifiian, a the lady now 
obeys her temporal lord, whilft the reputed adalterer thields his 
offences in the haughty arrogance of affected | we y=pery and 
unblufhingly continues a preacher of the word of God! 
Returning to our author, we find bim inftructing fete fair 
friend, not like the above preacher in loving converfations, 
but in detailing the “ convertion of the W “elleys.” Gu the 
fubject of “ convertion,” indeed, Mr. N. writes like a perfon 
who had feveral times witnefled this ridiculous farce of felf- 
delufion, although he does not proéefs himfelf to have under- 
gone that proces, it appears that both Charles and John 
W efley, after ten years’ teaching and preachiaz, when they 
came in contact with the Moravians, difecovered that they 
“had not the faith of the gofpel,” and that they wanted 
“ clear views of Chrift and of a living faith in him.” The 
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whole ftory, however, of their converfion, were it not fo un- 
foriunately conneéted with the methodical delufion of many 
thoufands, would make the graveft man fmile. Its confe- 
quences, however, are {ci ious ¢ and it is evident that the 
idolatrous fanaticifm of methodifm, like the Pantheifm or 
demonolatry of Swedenbergianifm, or the more recent prin- 
ciples of illuminatifin, have all originated in that hot bed of 
enthufiafin and abomination,---Germany ; where religion, rea- 
fon, and virtue, have been extinguithed by enthufiafm, infidel- 
ity, and fupe rflition, and where the deplorable effects of the 
latter, having deftroyed all mental energy, prepared the way 
for the moft grinding and ignominious political degradation 
that ever befel a civilized nation. If Englifhmen adopt the 
fame corrupting principles as Germans wwhy. fhould they not ex- 
pect the fame dreadful effects ? They who fuppofe that fuch 
fanaticilin may be innocent, know little of human nature, ftill 
lefs of the neceffary moral and political confequences attend- 
ing a difufe or abafement of the higher faculties. No truth 

can be more undeniable than, that man was endowed with 
the faculty of reafoning, which he was to ufe, on all occa- 
fions, al all times, and under every circumftance: to affift 
and direét this reafoning faculty, revelation was added, to 
make known to him the joys of eternal life; yet what are we 
to think of thofe men who dire¢tly abandon and even oppotfe 
both revelation and reafon, and {et up the ridiculous phan- 
toms of a bewildered imagination to be worfhipped by their 
patlions, iniiead of a rational devotion to the Supreme Being, 
the Creator ot heaven and earth? That the Wetleys, and 
other methodifts (as well as Swedenborgians, Brotherites, 
Joanna Southcotites, and all other dupes of fuperttition or 
defigning villany), actually wor/hipped a phantom conjured 
up by the operation of their own imagination on their patlions, 
to which they affixed fcriptural epithets, is indubitably efia- 
blifhed by our author’s amufing hiftory of their “ converfion.” 
That fuch worthip was pure “idolatry, no perfon the leaft 
acquainted with the Chriftian religion and the nature of the 
human mind can fora moment doubt. That it had no affi- 
nity with Chriftian piety, the following anecdote, now con- 
firmed by one of their followers, will clearly prove. 


‘¢ The two brothers (Charles and John Wefley), with a Mr. 
Broughton and Mrs, Delamotte, fell into a warm difpute,---whether 
converfien was gradual or inflantaneous. Mr. John, being of a more 
fanguine difpofition than his brother, very pofitively contended for 
the latter, and fhocked his brother Charles, by producing fome late 
inftances of grofs finners being converted in a moment! So warm 
was Mr. John ia his defence of this #range notion, that both his bro- 
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ther and Mrs. Delamotte found it impoffible to fay any longer in the 
room! Mr.Charles, however, foon came over to bis brother's opi- 
nion on the fubject, and contended that finers say be born again im 
the twinkling of an eye !” 


Our author, in extenuation of the principles of Methodifts, 
when acknowledging their timilarity to thofe of the Puritans, 
afferts, that “ there i isa very material difference in their po- 
litics.” ‘bhis we can read; ly believe, as the political opinions 
of fectarifis, as well as others, generally owe the character 
to the relative fituation of their country, and of the age. 
The eighteenth century terminated with the atrocious frenzy 
of jacobinifm and democracy, which was literally drowned 
jo human blood. the nineteenth bas conmenced with a modi- 
fication of the fame principles, and the hitherto odious fyl- 
tem of abfolute defpotilim vow finds its votaries with as much 
facility as the fatuous delufion of liberty. All fuch fluctua- 
tions and exceffes have one common origin, the ofcendaney 
of the patiions over the judgment; und whether we be- 
hold men in the charaéter of furious democrats, of bale 
flaves of abfolute defpotifm or idolatry, of pretuinptaous 
philofophifis wantoning in infidelity, or fanatical enthutialis 
drunk with a vifionary piety, the fame abuie of reafon, and 
the fame predominance of the violent patlions, always appear. 
Whatever, therefore, has its origin in the paflions, and not 
in the reafon, mutt be inimical to true religioa ; and whatever 
injures it, or ‘difqualifies men for the rational exercife of its 
fublime daties, muft vitiate the man, detiroy the anthropeity 
of the fpecies in rendering it worfe than the brute creation, 
deteriorate all human fociety, extinguifh the arts and {ci- 
ences, and elevate that curie of humanity, the barbarifm of 
intelleétual ignorance on the bafis of a bediamite devotion. 
Peter Bobler, a Moravian* enthufiatt, ettablithed the firft 





*The Moravian feét is now declining throughout the United King- 
dom, though it muft beconfefled that their peculiar tenets, elpecial- 
ly in what relates to marriage, which they conlider an acceptable fa- 
crament, fhould rather have increaled their numbers. ‘Their plan 
likewife of forming fettlements, and of keeping the men and women 
apart, till fuch times as either the latter fix on hufbands by feeing 
them in the chapel, or the former on wives in a fimilar manner, 
feemed alfo likely to infure obedience to the firft command of multi- 
plying their fpecies. Experience, however, bas proved the futility of 
thefe {chemes of religion. With fuch principles, indeed, as thofe in- 
culcated by fome of the Moravians, it was not extraordinary that 
it fhould be found neceflary to fhut up the young women in one con- 
vent and the young men in another. But virtue does not confift in 
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of the Methodittic focieties iu Fetier-lane, London, and of 
the fifteen orders or laws by which that focicty was governed, 
only the thirteenth, which eftablifhes the hybridous inftitu- 
tion, called a love-fcafé, is particularly objectionable. Yet, 
notwithftanding the charms of thele fove-feaj?s, which cer- 
tainly were not unobferved by a man fo amoyous asJot in Wef- 
ley, he fill experienced feve ral “ internal confiiets,” ‘dor ibt- 
ings,” and a “ miferable halting between two opinions,” ac- 
cording to the commiferating (yimpathy of our author. The 
fame tales of “doubts” and “ conflicts” are feduicufly incul- 
cated by the Popifh pricits, who attempt to convert any Pro- 
tefiant to the worfhip of the Virgin Mary. But thete, we 
are told, “ generally follow (we fhould have fuppoted pre- 
cede) the ov erflowings of joy, the divine ecfiacies, the raptu- 
rous delights, of injeantancous converfion ! They are the 
after-pains of the new-birth !” It is well this fpiritual mid- 
wife did not borrow more terms from the obitetric art to 
matk his myfticifin; their indecency is flill greater than that of 
the féte d'amour. ‘Tt he bands (a term of German origin), contift- 
ing of any number of perfons under ten, aflembled to pray, were 
increafing in Fetier-lane, as were alfo the dove-feajis, and their 
effects too! The blafphemous rhodomontade with which thefe 
deluded people ufed to exprets their feelings, and propagate 
“the work of methodifm,” is here very properly detailed ; 

and although it contains nothing new, itis fan@ioned by the 
authority of a perfon who avows himfelf a Methodift, but 
we hope a reformed one. He alfo details the progrets of de- 
lufion at Briftol; a place where there is a regular linportation 
of W elth and Irith adventurers, who, idle and ignorant, natural- 
Jy run wherever a crowd is aflembled, and who go they know 
not why, nor care notwhere. We deny, however, in the 
moft dire& terms, that “ multitudes of the vileft an ' moft 
reprobate wretches were brought from a fiate bordering upon 
downright barbarifm, to become fober, fieady, uf fefiul mem- 
bers of fociety ; the comfort of their families and friends, 
the praile and admiration of the wife and good, the diltin- 
guifhed ornaments of religion and virtue.” Mere founding 
words : great numbers, no doubt, acquired a teinperary re- 





ftone walls or iron bars, nor chaftity ety clufion. As they take no 
vows of celibacy and chaflity, like the Papifts, they of courfe do not 
add perjury to the liftoftheir oflences. One ofthe moft reguiar, per- 
haps, of their feitlements in thefe kingdoms is at Ballyke nnedy, } in the 
North of Ireland, wkere the women are employed at making lace, 
and the men at cotton work. Amoroufnels and enthufiafm’ are the 
moft conipicuous traits in their countenance.—REv. 
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fpe& for moral decorum, but as they had only imbibed “ zeal 
without know!edge,” whenever their fan: tticifm fubfided, they 
returned again to their former vices, which were loo ‘often 
aggravated. by the fin of hypocrify! A belief in “dreams, 
vifions, and convulfive agitations,” will never reform man- 
kind. It is ei A a however, that “ when the firft 
heats of inflamed paflion had cooled, when the exuberance of 
{piritual affection had abated, and the effervefcence of love 

or terror was removed, they returned like the fow that was 
wafhed to her wallowing i in the mire.” Of the real import- 
ance and necellity of religion, indeed, we fear our author has 
very imperfeé conceptions, as he occationally gives us rather 
fulpicious fpecimens of modern philofophifm. He {peaks of 
the policy of religion, and of morality being adopted by phi- 
lofophers from “a fenfe of honour!” But, “ the ignorant, 

the unruly, and ise wicked, require a fironger band of union 
than the neneral laws of morality ; the obligations of reli- 
gion, the ftimulus of fear, and the allurements of hope, muft 
be held out to thefe, as inducements to order, and as reftric- 
tions on the immoderate gratification of felfifh interefts and 
fenfual defires.” This reminds us of Voltaire’s religion, which 
he was afr aid to teach his fervant. 

The rules which the Wefleys laid down for the governance 
of their focieties, we readily acknowledge are well meant, 
and agree with our author that “ their general principles are 
founded on the broad, the permanent balis of ‘rational Chritt- 
lanity aud practical morality,’ ’ becaufe ihey embrace very 
little move or lets than what is inculcated by ‘the E Aiablifhed 
Church. The “ direétions given tothe band tocieties,” how- 
ever, are of a very different complexion. We fhall notice 
fome of the mot peculiar. « Tatte no {pirituous liquor, xo 
dram of any kind, unlefs pretcribed by a phy! fician.” This 
precept will no doubt appear very ¢ cood and wife in the efti- 
mation of many worthy people, at “leatt as a moral rule; yet 
confidered as a religious maxim it is waolly irreconcilable 
with the genuine fpirit of Chriftianity, which takes no notice 
of the thing, but the motive or fpirit in which it is ufed. 
“ Pawn nothing, no not to fave life!” Such a principle 
might lead to the commiffion of fuicide. * Not to mention 
the faults of any behind his back, and to fiop thofe fhort that 
do ;” a very effeGual mode to quafh the truth. “ To wear 
no needle{s ornaments, fuch as rings, ear-rings, necklaces, 
lace, ruflles,” a precept very inferior to the “modeft apparel” 
of Timothy. “To ufe no needéefs felf indulgence, fuch as 
taking fnuff or tobacco, unlefs prefcribed by a phyfician,” 
not worth a fuuff! “To attend the minifiry of the word 
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every morning (this was always at five o’clock, winter and 
fummer, in all kinds of weather), unlefs diftance, bufinefs, or 
ficknefs prevent.” This is truly Popifh MecHaNnicaL devo- 
tion, a work of fupererogation inconfiftent with the enlight- 
ened and rational {pirit of true Chriftian worlhip. “To ob- 
ferve as days of fujéing or abjtinence, all Fridays in the year,” 
defpicable and antichriftian fuperftition ! The “ Method- 
ifts of the prefent day,” Mr. N. ftates, “do obferve the ge- 
neral direction, conf{tantly to attend all the ordinances of 
God ;” but of all the others, it appears that they are mere 
dead ‘etters, and that “ certainly many of them are fhame- 
fully guilty” of “ the crime of fcandal,” as well as other 
fins. In another part he obferves, “ of evil fpeaking, I be- 
lieve it may fairly be faid, that it is the great be letting fin of 
Methodifm. Certainly there are few protefling Chriftians fo 
much guilty of flander and back-biting as_thefe people. 
They exercife this difagreeable propenfity, even againit their 
own friends; what then have thote to expect w ‘ho [whom] 
they regard as their enemies ?” Can fuch perfons really pof- 
fels a Chriftian {pirit? Can virtue and true piety find a place 
in minds habituated to flander and back-biting? We believe 
all clafles of Chriftians will anfwer in the negative. Where, 
then, is the boafted reform in the morals of fuch people effect- 
ed by Methodifm? If they rob or murder, the laws will chat- 
tife them, for fear of which they are politically honeft; but 
falfebood, calumny, and deceit, not being punifhable by 
any human law, it is acknowledged that they commit thete 
moral offences to a greater extent than any other “ profefling 
Chriftians.” Convicted then as they are of fuch odious 
vices, is it uncharitable to conclude that their devotion is hy- 
pocrify, their methodical decorum policy, their religion” a 
trade ; and that they “ are like whited fepulchres, which in- 
deed” appear beautiful outward, but are within full of dead 
men’s bones, and all sacleannefs i °” 

The hiftory of John Wefley’s pretended perfecutions and 
miraculous efcapes fufficiently pourtrays the vanity and un- 
chriftian prefumption of the man. Such conduct and fuch 
vifionary fancies have contributed no little to the growth of 
fuperftition in its two-fold character, that of a confecrated 
felt- intereft, devoid of love or regard to the fuppofed duties 
it enjoins, and profefling an irrational belief in a miraculous 
or fupernatural influence in behalf of individuals ; and that 
of a {till more irrational {cepticifm or infidelity, which ditbe- 
lieves all revelation only to burlefque credulity by being 
obliged to believe the world either eternal or created by 
ghance, and without any intelle@ual agency. In this view, 
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the preachings, or rather the ravings (for what other more 
proper appeilation can be given to fuch bombaft as, “ the 
floods lifted up their voice and raged horribly”), of John Wef- 
ley have made more fceptics than they have reclaimed aban- 
doned men from fin. Asan example of this trath, we may 
cite the conduct of our prefent author, who unb ufhingiy ex- 
claims that it is ftrange how men fhouid believe “f the nora 
culous interpofition of Divine Power” in preferving the three 
Hebrew children in the fiery furnace of Nebuchaduezzar, or 
Daniel from the lions, and yet not give fimilar credit to the 
miraculous efcapes of Mr. John Wefley ! This 1inpious com- 
parifon, however, is only introduced to fanction the auihor’s 
frank declaration of fcepticifm “ in thefe matters,” and to 
enable him to affume the philofopher, by believing very 
learnedly in ‘“ the infeparable concatenation of caule and 
event,” which “ prevents him from admitting the probability 
of fuch miraculous interpofitions as thofe he had juft men- 
tioned,” that is, ‘he hiftorical faéts recorded in the Bible! 
After fach a declaration from a “ Methodilt minifter,” can 
it be fuppofed that the growth of. Methodifm does not cherifh 
the propagation of infidelity? We confefs it exceeds our 
faith to doubt it for a moment. Chriftianity and the Chrift- 
ian faith have fuffered infinitely more from the enthufiafm 
and fuperftition of Papifts, Methodifts, and other extrava- 
gant fectaries, than they have ever done from the impotent 
attacks of pf{eedo-philofophers. 

Tue defcription of the “ Conferences” and “ Prayer- 
meetings” is enlivened by extraéts or fpecimens of their fiyle 
and manner, which the author feems particularly well quali- 
fied to detail. Tie conferences are held once every year, at 
forty-feven of which Mr. Wefley attended. The prayer- 
meetings are very indefinite in their inftitution; they take 
place generally in the evenings, and are condu¢ted by a 
prayer-leader, who sae to expound fome particular 
hymn, in which he frequently wanders over every thing that 
he can think of without any reference to the particular fub- 
ject, and only finifhes when his f{trength is exhaufted. He then 
calls out for fome brother ox fifter to go to prayer, which call 
is obeyed by all who feel themfelves fo difpofed, or who are 
capable of talking nonfenfe aloud and at random for any 
Jength of time; after which they fing a hymn, and contrive 
to inveigle fome new convert to their meetings, which, if re- 
gular, fhould only continue an hour, but oftener occupy 
three. . 

[To be continued. ] 
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The Radical Caufe of the Prejent Dijire(jes of the Weft In- 
dia Planters pointed out ; and ihe Inefficiency of the Mea- 
ures which have been hitherto propofed for relieving them 
demonjirated: with Remarks on the Publications of Sir 
William Young, Bart. Charles Bofanquet, Lfy aud Jofeph 
Lowe, bq. relative to the Value of tne Wet inaia Trade. 
By William Speace, F.L.S. Pp. 103.  Cadeii and Da- 
vies. 1807. 


SO much has lately been written on the diftrefles of the 
Britith Weti India piaaters, and on the various meatures fug- 
getied for their relict, that the fubjeét now promifes but littie 
novelty, either to the author, the reader, or the reviewer. 
As Mr. Spence, however, in the oalfet of his work, ob- 
ferves that “ allthe means which have hitherto been pointed 
out for their relief are highly at variance with every rational 
principle of politic al economy, and in taét totally inefficient 
as remedies for a difeafe fo deeply rooted as that which they 
are intended to cure,” and, after explaining the radical 

caufe of their dittretles, vile, a radical remedy alfo, we could 
not fuffer this publication to pafs unnoticed. In laying his 
fentimeats on this tubject before the public, Mr. Spence. pro- 
feifes to have the three following objects principally in view : 


“T. To place the fubjeé in a point of view different from any in 
which I have hitherto feen it confidered; and thus to contribute 
materials towards a more accurate judgment refpecting it, by that 
part of the public not immediately and directly interefted in its dif- 
cuffion. 

“ II, To imprefs upon the Weft India planters. themfelves the true 
caufe of their calamities more forcibly than has been dane by their 
own writers; and thus, by pointing out to them the only radical cure 
which their cafe is fufceptible of,to induce them to adopt at once the 
{trong medicines which it requires, rather than to keep lingering ona 
wretched exifience for years, in the fallacious hope of relief from 
the temporary fiimulus of a few inefficient ncftrums, 

“TIT, To examine the dodtrines which have of late been fo much 
and fo largely infitied upon, relative to the value of our Wett India 
trade ina national point. of view; and to point out fome of the 
egregious errors, as 1] deem them, which have on this fuvje& been 
very confident!y maintained.” 


Mr. Spence commences with fiating that the quantity of 
fugar annually produced in the Britsfh colonies has increafed 
within the lait fifteen years, from 127,000 to 250,000 hhds. 
This. great extention of their cultivation he juttly afcribes 
to the progreflive increafe of the home confumption, and. 
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the new foreign demand for the commodity which tock 
place in confequence of the devaftation of St. Domingo. For 
fome years after this event, the continent of Europe fur- 
nifhed the Britifh planters with a ready and advantageous 
market; but the high price of fugar which had ftimulated 
their exertions, operated, though not with equal rapidity, 
on thofe of the foreign planters alfo, who were enabled by the 
advantage of neutral navigation in bringing their produce 
to Europe, confiderably to underfeil the Britifh planters. 
Ju proceis of time, the fupply of fugar exceeded the demand ; 
and the competition among the fellers bas reduced the price 
of the commodity to the fmalleft fum for which the party 
that grows it at the leaft coft can afford to fell it. Under thete 
circumifiances, as the expences of the foreign planter are 
fmaller than thofe of the Britith planter, the price is necef- 
farily a lofing one to the latter. From the foregoing ftate- 
ment Mr. Spence deduces his radical caufe of the prefent 
difirefs of the Weft India planters. ‘“ The caufe of the evils 
of which they complain (he fays) is imply and folely this: 
They grow annually a greater quantity of fugar than the 
actual demand affords a fale for at a profitable price.” 

Oiher authors who have profeffed to inveftigate the beft 
mode of remedying the unprofitable nature of the Weft India 
planter’s occupation, have (according to Mr.Spence), “ inftead 
of adyerting to its true caufe, merely ftated other caufes, 
which are the confequences of this real and radical caufe.” 
He obferves, that “ it is childifh to fay that the low price of 
the planter’s produce is the caufe of his diftrefs. An ideot 
knows that this is the proximate caufe of the evil; but the 
grand quefiion, which alone can be worth aitending to, is, 
what is the caufe of this low price? And the anfwer which 
[ have already given is alone the true one.” With refpect to 
the neutral carriage of the colonial produce of the enemy, 
he confiders it abfurd to charge the diftrefs of the Britith 
planters to that caufe; for, he fays, “ If the Weft India 
planters had not continued to raife a furplus of 140,000 hhds. 
of fugar, when there was no effective demand for it, the 
Americans might,if they pleafed, have carried the fugar of our 
enemies for nothing, without thereby.injuring them.” 

But it fhould be confidered, that an effective demand for 
thefe furplus fugars of the Britifh colonies would have conti- 
nued, had not the Americans fuperfeded it by bringing the 
fugars of the enemies’ colonies to Europe; and that the fo- 
reign planters were encouraged to augment their cultivation 
to its prefent extent by the advantage of this neutral con- 
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veyance, which enabled them to underfell the Britifl planter, 
who laboured under the charges of war freights and war pre- 
miums of infurance. If, therefore, we trace the dittrefs of 
the Britifh planter to its origin, it is to be found in the meu- 
tral carriage of the colonial produce of the en emy, bowever 
Mr. Spence may {tigmatize the idea as ablurd, or attempt to 
diiguile the fact by logical fubtlety. 

Our opinion on this point is confirmed by the high autho- 
rity of the Committee of the Houte of Commons, appointed 
lati year to enquire into and report upon the commercial ftate 
of the Weft India colonies. “ Great, however, as are the 
evils of the decreafe of priee, and increafe of charges, it 
doesnot appear to your Committee that they are the original 
caufes of the diftrels of the planter, by applying to which alone 
any practicable remedy, he could be more than partially re- 
lieved, but that the main evil, and that to which thefe are ul- 
timately to be referred, is the very unfacourable ftate of the 
foreign market, in which the Briti~h merchant for merly enjoy- 
ed nearly a monopoly, but where he cannot at prefent enter 
into competition with the planters not only of the neutral but 
of the hofiile colonies. The refult of all their enquiries on 
this moft important part of the fubjeét has brought before their 
eyes one grand and primary evil, from which all the others 
are eafily to be deduced; namely, the facility of intercourfe 
between the hofiile colonies and Lurope, under the American 
neutral flag, by means of which, not only the whole of their 
produce is carried to a market, but at charges little exceeding 
thofe of peace; while the Britih planter is burthened with all 
the inconvenience, rifk, and expence, refulting from a ftate of 
war.” [Vide Report, p. 5.] 

The radical caufe of the diftrefs of the Weft India planters, 
according to Mr. Spence’s idea, being demonftrated, the 
radical cure is obvious; “ that they fhould ceafe to grow the 
{urplus quantity of fugar, for which there is no demand: and 
this,” he fays, “ is unqueftionably the remedy which Dr. Smith 
would have prefcribed for the evil we are confidering.” He 
admits, that, “ as their capital is funk in the purchafe of land 
which will grow nothing but fugar; and in the erection of 
buildings which are cf uo ufe but in the manufacture of that 
commodity ; ; as they have extended the cultivation of fugar 
with the encouragement of Government; they have a right, 
as Britith fubjeés, to claim the adoption of any practicable 
meafures fuitable to the peculiarity of their fituation, which 

romife to extricate them from the mifery in which they are 
involved.” His admiffion, however, he qualifies with the two 
following conditions. irft, “ That no meafure fhould be 
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adopted which relieves the Weft India planters at the expence 
of any other.clafs of fociety ;” and, fecondly, “ That no 
meafure thould be adopted which does not promife at lealt 
permanent relief to their diftrefs.” The firtt of thefe condi- 
tions oppofes an infurmountable obftacle again{t giving relief, 
in any way, to the Britith planter ; - for by whate ~ means 
the prefent price of fugar is raifed, this can only be done 
at the expence of ev ry other clafs of foc! ety, who mutt 
confequently pay dearer for the commodity. If an increafed 
home confumption is encouraged by a reduction of the di ity, 
new duties mutt neceilarily be impofed on other articles to 
make up the deficiency in the revenue. If this obj ‘ct Is ac- 
complifhed by the fubftitution of fugar for corn in the dittil- 
leries, the landed intereft will be in fome degree affected. 
But in all thefe cafes, the true rule of aétion by which ne 
fiateiman fhould be gov rned, is, 10 Our Oo} pinion, to compare 
the refpective fit nations of the different parties interefied ; 
and fo to divide the public burthen, as to make it bear eq: pally 
upon every clafs of he community. The at of thele 
enditions efiabliihes a mode of practice altogether new. 
Mott phyfictans are fatisied with pailiating the malady 
which they cannot immediately cure. If they can procure 
an intermiflion of the fever, though it may not wholly have 
guitted the patie at, they contider it as no contemptible ad- 
vantage; for it gives time for that vis medicatrix nature to 
act, on which “Mr. Spence himfelf, in other paris of his 
work, places fuch ftrong reliance. But here he difdains all 
compofition with the dileafe for which he prefcribes. No- 
thing fhort of “ an effectual and permanent cure for the 
exifting evil,” forme wonder-working medicine, like the 
balfam of Fierabras invented by the renowned knight of La 
Mancha, will fatisiy his afpiring genius. “ What balfam 
is that?” faid Sancho Panza. “tis a balfam,” anfwered Don 
Quixote, “ of which I have the receipt by heart ; and ne that 
has it need not fear death, nor fo much as think of f dying 
by any wound. . And, therefore, when I fhall have ‘anille it, 
and given it to you, all you will have to do, is, when you fee 
me in fome battle cut alunder, as it frequently happe: ns; to 
take up, fair and foftly, that part of my body which fhall fall 
to the ground, and with the greateft nicety, before the blood 
is congealed, place it upon the other half that fhall remain 
onthe faddle, taking efpecial care to make them tally exactly. 
Then muti you immediately give me to drink, ‘only two 
draughts of the balfam aforefaid, and then you will fee me 


become founder than any apple.” It will appear in the 
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fequel, that the panacea which Mr. Spence has difcovered, 
and fo pompouily announced, would leave his patients in as 
woeful a condition as that of the Knight of La Mancha did 
pocr Sancho Panza, when he unadvifedly fwallowed his 
matter’s precious balfam. 

Mr. Spence then difcuffes the various meafures whieh have 
been fuggetted for the relief of the Britith Weft India plant- 
ers, and begins with the fubftitution of fugar for grain in the 
diftilleries. As this plan would only give an additional con- 
fumption of $0,000 hogfheads, which would by no means al- 
leviate the ftate of a market deprefied by upwards of 140,000 
hogfheads, he rejects it, “ as not fulfilling the fecond of his 
pofiulates, in providing an effectual and permanent cure for 
the exifting evil.” He then objedis to it, “ as inadmiflible, 
even if it could afford entire relief to the planter, inafmuch 
as the benefit conferred on him would be at the expenfe of 
two other claffes of fociety,—the farmers and land _proprie- 
tors;” for though he admits that the Weft India colonies 
might take the fame quantity of grain as is now confumed in 
the diftilleries, yet, he fays, they wou'd not take the fame 

uantity of barley, and that the change of agriculture would 
be difadvantageous to the farmer. In reply ‘to this affertion, 
it may be oblerved, that the whole quantity of grain ufed in 
the diftilleries is not more than one-fifteenth of the barley 
grown in the kingdom; and that the fubftitution of any 
other crop, in this proportion, could be no very fenfible difad- 
vantage to the farmer, particularly as, fince our importation 
of oais has ceafed, the relative prices of oats and barley ap- 
proach much nearer to each other than they before did, and, 
if the prefent ftate of Europe continues, in all probability 
will foon be equalized. Mr. Spence then contends, that, by 
raifing gt rain for the diftilleries, we have an additional re- 
fource in cafe of fearcity. But, furely, raifing the fame 
quantity of grain for the Weft India colonies would give the 
fame refource, and might, in cafe of emergency, be appro- 
priated in the fame manner, leaving the Weft India colonies 
in fuch.cafe to derive their fupplies of corn and flour from 
other fources. The objections to this meafure we confider as 
very futile, and the advantages to be derived from it as ex- 
tremely important. Infiead of buying our corn from foreign- 
ers, aud forcing a fale for our fugar among foreigners, as we 
now do, the one commodity would be exchanged for the 
other among ourfelves. The freight which is now ; paid to fo- 
reign fhips would be paid to Briuth fhips, and the naval force 

of the mother country would thus be increafed, while the dif- 
trefles of the colonies would be relieved. 
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Independent of every confideration refpecting the colonies, 
another vey powerful motive in favour of this meafure, mutt 
prefent itfelf to every reflecting mind. It appears by a re- 
port laid before the Houfe ef Commons, that in the eighteen 
years ending in 1804, Great Britain paid more than thirty 
‘millions for the purchafe of foreign coin. Her growth, 
therefore, communibus annis, is inadequate to her confump- 
tion. From the bleifing of an abundant harveft laft year, 
the want of our accuftomed imports is not at prefent felt. 
But that a nation which confumes more corn than it grows 
muft {oon feel a deficiency, when cut off from foreign fupply, 
is juft as evident, as that the man who fpends more than his 
income muft foon want money. Prudence, therefore, dic- 
tates this mode of hufbanding our grain ; and it had furely 
better be adopted now for the relief of the W ett India nlanters, 
than be reforted to hereafter, as a precaution againft impend- 
ing fearcity; for the injurious effects of the alarm that 
would be excited in the corn market by the interference of 
government, under fuch circumfiances, are too obvious to 
make it neceflary to enlarge upon them. 

With regard to the fecond meafure, the redu@tion of the 
duty, we agree with Mr. Spence, as we have obferved in our 
review of former productions on this fubject, that it would 
benefit the confumer, not the planter. The fole benefit 
which the planter could derive from a reduction of duty, 
would be an increafed confumption of the commodity ; and 
we apprehend that he would be more injured y the reduétion 
of the bounty on the exportation of refined fugar, than he 
would be benefited by the reduction of the duty on raw fagar. 

The encouraging the confumption of rum in preference 
to that of brandy in the navy, aad promoting the general 
ufe of coffee inftead of tea, by a reduction of the excife duty 
on the former commodity, Mr. Spence confiders as unex- 
ceptionable though but fubordinate remedies. 

Mr. Spence condemns the project of giving high bounties 
on the exportation of fugar. We have done the fame, in 
our review of Mr. Lowe’s pamphlet, though not for the fame 

reafons; but it is hardly worth while to goover this ground 
again, in order to point out the difference of the premifes, 
from which we both deduce fimilar conclufions. 

The blockade of the enemies’ colonies is objected to by 
Mr. Spence, becaufe he fears that giving the Britifh pl inters 
the monopoly of the European market, and raifing the price 
of fugar, would encourage them to extend their cultivation 

ftill farther, and thus increafe their diitrefs whenever the 
blockade was removed, But he feems to have forgotten 
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that, fince the abolition of the flave trade, the means of ex 
tending their cultivation are no longer within their power; : 
even admitting them to have fo little benefited by experi- 
ence as to retain the will of fo doing. This temporary ad- 
vanlage, therefore, which would give > them effectual relief by 
excluding the produce of the enemies’ colonies from coming 
into competition with them, could not poflibly be abuied in 
the way he apprehends. ; 

The permiflion to export fugar direét to America, and the 
continent of Europe, in neutral vefiels, Mr. Spence objects 
to, and in our opinion very jufily ; for the carrying trade, 
with a view to the increafe of maritime power, is the prima- 
ry object with Great Britain in the eftablifhment of her colo- 
nies, ‘and a confideration to which all others ought to be fub- 
fervient. 

Having objected to every mode of relief hitherto pro- 

pofed, Mr. Spence reverts to his firft principle, “that the 
only radical remedy for the difirefs of the Wett India plant- 
ers, is, for them to retrace the fieps by which their prefent 
embarraffments have been occafioned ; that is, to decreate 
their cultivation of fugar, fo as to bring to market at leaft 
100,000 hhds. lefs than they now do.” This,” he fuys, 
i might be efiected in three feveral ways: firfi, by each 
planter reducing his cultivation of the article in proportion 
to the extent of his efiate.” ‘ But Utopian indeed (he adds) 
muft be his opinion of human nature, who can believe for an 
inftant the practicability of fuch a rs Na ” Why then does 
_Mr. Spence propoie it? “ Secondly, this curative meafure 
may be effected by leaving things to take their own courfe ; 
for when fo many plantations have been abandoned, as that 
thofe which are moft unfatourably fituated begin to afford a 
profit, no farther facrifices will be required, and the evil will 
be remedied.” Thirdly, “ by the abandonment forthwith of 
all thofe plantations which are moti unprofitable, by thole 
planters who are poffeffed of the fmallett capital.” ‘ Some- 
thing,” Mr. Spence thinks, “ might be faved by this clafs of 
planters from the fale of their flaves and eatile, though the y 
might lofe the value of their lands and buildings. If what- 
ever they may obtain for their moveable property will revert 
to their creditors, their ruin will bé complete; but as their 
fituation cannot be worfe than it is, and any farther lofs 
which may attend their per! fitting to cultivate their eftates will 
fall upon their creditors,” Mr. Spence adds, that ‘ every ho- 
neft man will admit it to be the i imper ious duty of fuc h per- 
fons, now that no longer any hope of extrication from their 
difficulties remains, without delay to {urrender their property, 
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as little as poflible impaired, to thofe who have a legal claim 
upon it!” 

A differtation then follows, tending to fhew that the culti- 
vation of fugar is a gambling fpeculation, which concludes 


with the following remark. 


‘‘To fum up in brief the potitions which the preceding inveftiga- 
tion has been intended to eftablifl, the radical and fole cautfe of the 
diftrefles of the Weft India planters is, their continuing to grow a 
furplus of fugar above the home confumpt ion, for which there is 
not a profitable demand in the foreign market. If any juft, politic, 
and permanent remedy for the evils from this caufe which opprefs 
the planters could be difcovered, humanity to our countrymen 
would demand its adoption. Bnt, on examination, all the meafures 
which have been propofed for this end have been found to be either 
impracticable in themfelves, unjuft to other branches of the com- 
munity, or hoftile to eftablifhed principles of policy; and all, in 
fact, merely temporary. Inveiltigation, therefore; obliges us to re- 
vert to the remedy which theory had -predicted to be alone efficient, 
and it has been fhewn that the diftreffes of the planters can be effect- 
ually and permanently relieved only by retracing their fteps, and 
ceafing to grow more fugarthan our own confumption requires, 
Laftly, it has been thewn, that the mode in which this can be effeat- 
ed with the leaft eventual fuffering to individuals, and the mott 
fpeedy relief to the whole body of planters, is, the immediate aban- 
donment of the eftates which are moft unprofitable.” 


From the partiality which Mr. Spence, in his other work, 
has uniformly fhewn to the cultivators of the foil, we expect- 
ed that the Weft India planters, confidered in this character, 
would have found rather more favour in his fight. Every 
branch of agriculture is expofed to the viciffitudes of the fea- 
fons. The farmer in Great Britain is no more exempted 
from them than the planter in the Weft Indies; and if, in 
confequence of this circumftance, the cultivation of the 
earth is to be ftigmatized as a gambling fpeculation, we may 
expect hazard and vingt un to be extolled as induttrious, ufe- 
ful, and {cientific occupations. 

[n juttice to the Weft India planters it ought to be ob- 
ferved, that only fixteen years ago great complaints were 
made againft them for not furnithing a fupply of fugar ade- 
quate to the home confumption, and the foreign ‘trade of 
Great Britain; and they were charged with extorting an un- 
reafonable price from the public, by an infufficient growth of 
the commodity. Various meetings were holden by the fugar 
refiners, and other clafles of confumers, exprefling thefe fenti- 
ments; and a committee of the Court of Directors of the 


Eaft India Company came to the following refolution: “ That 
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the enormous price of fugar is owing to the annual importa- 
tion of that article being very unequal to the annual ec onfump- 
tion of Great Britain, ‘and the demand for exportation.” —[n 
conlequence of this, and other reprefentations then made to 
his Majetty’s s minifters, they lowered the proportion between 
the duty on Eatt wy and Weft India fugar, fo as to admit 
the former into the home confumption of the mother coun- 
try. Stimulated by the apprebention of ftiil more injurious 
iniringements upon their monopoly, as well as encouraged by 
the advantaceous price of fugar in confequence of the de- 
vafiation of St. Domingo, the Britifh Weft Lodia planters 
ufed every exerton to aake their cultivation keep pace with 
the demand They redoubled thofe exertions, on Mr. Pitt’s 
declaring in Parhament that the monopoly of the European 
market for Welt Ind.a preduce, enjoye f by Great Britain, 
enabied him to sapofe his own terms on ‘the fo. eign con- 
fuiner, tn which | erfuafion he again violated the compact be- 
tween the colonies and the mother country, by retaining part 
of the duty on fogars fold for exportation. ‘Lord Sidmouth 
ke pt uD the delufion, by impofing an additionai duty of 7s 
per ews. on fugar, hoe ng his adminiitration, av owedly on the 
fame principie, vat the Britifh planter had the monopoly of 
the Europe an market ; th ough fhorily afterwaras, not only 
this inonope!y was given up, but the foreign plan ters were 
permiited .o traufpo. t their produce to their re{peciive mo- 
ther counties in neutral veffels, on ternis fo much more ad- 
vantageous than the Britifh planter could do, as made it im- 
potuole tor him to continue the competition with them, but 
at aheavylofs. Even thisrcfource is now cut off by the re- 
-cent. decrees of Buonaparte ; and the Britifh planter is left 
without any market for that furplus produce which he has 
been induced to make by the repe: ated encouragement of fuc- 
ceflive adminifirations. ‘Thefe faéts fhew that his diftre{s is 
not owing to his own imprudent or unauthorized {peculation, 
and his claim on his Majefiy’s minifters for reliet is greatly 
firengthened by their having admitted the produce of the co- 
Jonies ¢ captured fiom the enemy to the home confumption of 
Great Vritain, and thus ha wing added to the quantity of fu- 
gar with which the market is overloaded. It is allu a curi- 
ous circumfiance, that the duty on fagar has increaled from 
954,964/, which was the amount in 1787, on 126,000 hbds., 
being the confumption at that period*, to $ 076,001, being 


OP 


the prefent duty on 2,600,000 cewt., or 200,000 hhds. of 13 





* Vide Sir Wm, Young’s Weft India Common-Place Book, page 
60. 
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ewt. each, the quantity now annually confumed*. This rapid 
increafe in the home confumption has been owing to the de- 
creafe in price, and thus the planter contributes to the exi- 
gencies of the fi: ile, in an inverfe ratio to every juft principle 
af taxation. Government derives an immenfe revenue from 
a commodity which he fells ata lois, and his burthens in- 
creafe in exaét proportion to his inability to bear them, 
Surely, under fuch circuinfiances, his claim for relief is un- 
anf{werable. 

Mr. Spence next confiders the value of the Weft India 
trade in a national point of view. We agree with him that 
Mr. Lowe has gone too far, in afferting that the total lofs of 
the Weti India trade will take place unlefs the condition of 
the perfor sengaged init be effentially amended ; and we ad- 
mit, that “if the growth of fugar were contined to that 
quantity wl hich could find 2 profit able demand, the furvivors 
of the ruin wovid again flourith.”. We ‘farther agree with 
Mr. Spence, that the lots of public revenne, private wealth, 
and naval power, muft be calculated upon that principle, 
In eftimating the value of our Weft India trade, as he refers 
his readers for a more detailed elucidation of his opinions to 
a work in which he has treated on the value of commerce in 
general ; fo do we refer our readers to our review of that 


work, in our laft number, for our fentiments upon this fub- 
ject, and fhall content ourfelves at prefe nt with afew remarks 
on the inferences which he has drawn from his ftatements. 


“ Hence we fee the incorre€tnefs of the reafoning by which the 
advocates of the Weft India planters endeavour to perfuade us, that 





* Vide Report of the Committee on the Commercial State of the 
Weft India Colonies, July 1807, page 72. 
Importation, L800 - - - - - cwt. 3,815,175 
Export, do, - - - - - 1,013,435 
2,801,740 

Dedu& excefs of fugar on hand 31f 

Dec. 1806, beyond quantity on 

hand 31t Dee. 1805, in London, 162,000 
In out ports - - - - 121,298 


Add export to Ircland 


Fqual to 204,095 -hhds. of 13 ewt. each. 
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great injury will enfue to the revenue, to a large body of manufactur- 
ers, and to the community in general, on account of the diminithed 
expenditure of the planters, now that the low price of fugar deprives 
them of any income. Lamentable as is their cafe, and unjuft as it 
would .be, if this effeét had not been brought about by their own 
imprudence, that they fhould not receive prime coft for the fugar, 
in raifing which they employ their capital and their time, yet it Is 
clear their misfortunes do not afie@ the intereit of fociety at large. 
Though their expenditure is thereby greatly leffened, yet the ex- 
penditure of the confumers of (ugar is increafed by the very fame 
caufe. If a poor man now buys a pound of fugar for 6d., for which, 
if the Weft India planters received their juft profits, he ought to pay 
Od., then he now expends in fome other article the 3d., of which the 
planters ought to have the fpending ; but the effect on the profperity 
of the nation is juft the fame, whether this fum is expeuded by one 
defcription of perfons or another. 

‘* Were the importance, which the authors whofe opinions I am com- 
bating attach to the Weft India trade as a fource of national riches, 
well founded, then it would follow, that if the whole body of thofe 
who confume Weft India produce had imbibed the notions of a few en- 
thufialtic individuals, who fome years back fancied every lump of 
fugar and drep of rum were tinged with human gore, and had 
followed thefr example in totally giving up the ufe of thefe polluted 
luxuries, we muft by fuch a procedure have fuftained a national 
lofs of many millions. but, in fact, no fuch confequence would have 
followed. The only refult which would have enfued from fuch 
non-confumption refolution would have been, that the confumers of 
rum and fugar would have kept in their pockets the ten millions 
which they now expend in the gratification of their palates. The 
revenue, indeed, would have fuftained a lofs for a time, until a new 
“mode of railing the fame fum, which ts now levied on thefe articles, 
could have been adopted. Many of the body of fhip-owners would 
have been thrown into great diftrefs—and the Weft India planters 
would have been completely ruined: But ftill all thefe calamitous 
confequences would not have diminifhed the real national wealth, 
or the revenue of the fociety.’ 


What reception would Mr. Spence meet with, were he to 
addrefs any body of men under the fame circumftances in 
the fame language as he holds out to the Welt India planters? 
Let us fuppole, for inftance, that there was a general meeting 
of the woollen manufacturers at Leeds in ‘confequence ot 
fevere difirefs occafioned by the war; and he were to tell 
them from the huftings, “ Gentlemen, the radical caute of 
your complaint, Is, th: at you have made much more broad 
cloth than a profitable demand can be found for; the only 
radical cure therefore is, that you muft make lels, and to 
proportion the fupply to the demand. When a certain 
number of vou are fiarved, this neceffary effe@ will be pro- 
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duced, and the furvivors will again find advantageous occu- 
pation. You may relieve yourfelves i in three ways. Virtt, by 
the fimple and fair procefs of decimation, which fear you 
will not agree upon among yourlelves. Secondly, by all 
continuing to linger on till the neceffary number has pined 
away ; Or, thirdly, by knocking on the head at once all the 
moti weakly and infirm, who in the’ courfe of nature muft 
fooneft fink under the preffure of that want and hunger which 
are your inevitable doom. I have the fatisfaciion of being 
able to affure you,that your misfortunes do not affect the inte- 
refts of the fociety at large ; that though your expenditure is 
leflened by your earning nothing, and confequently having 
nothing to fpend, yet the expenditure of the confumers of 
broad cloath is increafed by the very fame caufe. They ex- 
pend on fome other articles what they once expended in 
broad cloath ; and the effect on the profperity of the nation 
is juft the fame whether this fum is expended on one dele rip- 
tion of perfons or another.” We fufpect that the orator who 
thus infulted their diftrefs would not finith his harangue with 
impunity, if brickbats, ftones, mud, or rotten eggs, were 
within reach of his auditors. 

We totally differ from Mr. Spence in his opinion, “ that 
though national profit has been and might be gained by the 
fale of our fuperfluous produce of fugar to foreigners, yet 
that, in confequence of the favourable circumftances of the 
foreign colonies, we do not at prefent, nor have we any ra- 
tional profpect that we fhall in future, gain any aeceffion of 
wealth from this branch of our Weft India trade.” Weare 
perfuaded that, if the rivalry of foreign produce in the Euro- 
pean market were prevented, our fuperfluous produce would 
find a fale to foreiguers, notwithftanding all the prohibitory 
decrees of Buonaparte. If Great Britain, whofe cruizers co- 
ver the ocean, cannot prevent contraband trade, much lefs 
can France, without a cruizer at fea. ‘The interefts of indi- 
vidua!s will elude the vigilance of the Cuftom- Houfe officers, 
unlefs Buon aparte employs one half of the community to 
watch the other. It is fingular, that while Mr. Spence adinits 
that the national wealth has been auginented by the profits 
which have been gained en our re-export of Wett India pro- 
duce (page 96), aud denies that any increafe of national 
wealth or revenue is derived from its home confumption 
(page 101), he fhould recommend Great Britain to abandon 
the former, and retain only the latter branch of commerce. 
His advice is not altogether confifteut with his principles. 
Admiiting, for a moment, more fugar to be grown than can 
be con famed: (hall we ruin a confiderable number of our 
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planters by diminifhing the cultivation of our own colonies, 
or fhall we ruin the foreign planters by diminifhing the culti- 
vation of the foreign colonies? This is the true point at iffue. 

if we preclude them from the opportunity of tranfporting 
their produce to the continent of Europe by neutral convey- 

ance, they will ceafe to grow what they can no longer dif- 
pofe of, and the produce of our own colonies will find an ad- 
vantageous market. ‘Though Mr. Spence deprecates reme- 
dies which are not both effectual and permanent, yet he 
fhould contider that the great complaint of our colonies is 
but of a temporary nature. Our market is at prefent over- 
loaded with the fugars of the foreign colonies; and when 

they are reftored to their former owners, the greatett part of 
the malady under which the Britifh planters now labour will 
be removed. The truth of this affertion will appear from the 
following ftatement. The whole import of the Britifh and 
conquered colonies is equal to 270,000 hhds. of 13 cwt. 
each* ; 234,000 of which are- the produce of the former, 
and 36,000 of the Jatter. ‘The average home confumption, as 
has already been fhewn, may now fafely be eftimated at 
200,000 hhds., and the remaining 34,000 may be confumed 
in the diftilleries. We have therefore the means within our- 
{elves of confuming al] the fugars of our own colonies ; and 
the Britifh planter only requires relief from an evil to which 
he ought never to have been fubjeéted, the interference of. 
foreign fugars in the home confumption of the mother coun- 
try. We muft think that the Weft India planters are moft 
harihly treated. If they produce lefs fugar than Great Bri- 
tain wants, either for her own confumption or for her export 
trade, however variable, they are deprived of that monopoly 
of her market, in dependence upon which they firft engaged 
in the cultivation of the Weft India iflands. If, confiding in the 
affurances of government, they make more fugar than Great 
Britain wants, they are left to their fate, and are told by Mr. 
Spence “ that, in the fyfiem of Britain, the Weft India trade 
is but one of the finer veins, which may be punctured without 
fear of any fatal refult.” This is not the language of policy, 
for the advantages derived to Great Britain from her colo- 
nies are admitted by Mr. Spence himfeif, notwithttanding 
all his endeavours todepreciate them. Itis not the language 
of juftice, for all claffes of the community are entitled to the 
fottering care of the government under w hich they live. To 





* Vide Report of Committee of Houfe of Commons on Commercial 
State of Weft India Colonies ; annual average of Imports from 1801 
to 1806. Page 73. 
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the new tinfel doctrines of the fchool of French economifts, 
we fhall oppofe the fterling fentiments of an eminent Britifh 
writer on political economy. The jiatefman mujt take care 
that the great claffes of the idupiindes vho fupply foreign de- 
mand, and who, from ‘political confiderations, are reduced to 
the minimum of profits, be not by an accidental diminution of 
that foreign demand reduced below the neceffary fiandard. He 
therefore mujt fupply the want of foreign demand by procuring 
a fale, in one way or other, for whatever part of this induftry 
is found to lie upon hand ; and if lofs be incurred by this opera- 
tion, it is better it fhould fall on the whole community, who 
may be able to bear it, than on a fingle clafs, who muft be 
crufhed by the burthen.” —Sir J. Stuart’s Political Economy, 
vol.i, p. 495. 

The Britith legiflature will, we traft, act upon thefe juft and 
liberal principles towards the Britith Weft India planters. 
Whatever relief may be given them, neither Government 
nor individuals ought to complain. Government, becaule 
the revenue has been mofi unreafonably augmented by 
their difireffes; Individuals, becaufe they purchafe (heir 
fugar at a price fo much below its rea! value, as compentates 
them for being called upon, in any other mode, to contribute 
to their relief. 

So many medical allufions are ufed in the courfe of this 
work, that we are inclined to confider Mr. Spence as a 
member of the medical profeflion. What would be thought 
of a gentleman, who announced the difcovery of a radical 
cure for any complaint, if, when this radical care came to be 
inveftigated, it fhouid prove to be nothing more than leaving 
the work to nature? and this, the “ vis medicatrix nature,” 
or “ leaving things to take their own cow: ‘fe,” is precifely the 
fpecific recommended by Mr. Spence. The difcovery would 
furely not add much io his reputation for profundity of feience. 

His other alternative, “ the abandonment forthwith of all 
thofe plantations which are moft unprofitable, by thofe 
planters who are pofleffed of the finallef t capitals,” is 
amputating the part affected, which {kill amd patience 
might reftore. This fondnefs for he knife is not the 
characteriftic of the experienced and judicious practitioner, 
but of the young unfeeling furgeon, frefh from the hofpital, 
who is ambitious to diftinguifh himfelf by performing an 
operation. 

Mr. Spence’s argument, that if the export of our manufa@- 
ures for the purchafe of fugar, and other colonial produce, 
were to ceafe, a greater demand for home confumption would 
take place, reminds us of the reafoning of the pretended 
pbyfician in Moliere’s Malade I:naginaire. 
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Loinette. Que dianire faites vous de ce bras las 

argan. Comment! 

Loimette. Voila un bras que je me ferois couper tout a 
’heure, fi j’etois que de vous. 

Argan. Et pourquoi? 

Loinette. Ne voyez-vous pas qu il tire a foi toute la nourn- 
ture, et qu'il empeche ce colé la de profiter? 

Argan, Oui! mais jai befoin de mon bras. 

Toinette. Vous avez aufli 1A un ceil droit, que je me ferois 
crever i j’etois en votre place. 

Argan. Crever un ceil! 

Toinette. Ne voyez-vous pas qu’il incommode l’autre, et 
Jui derobe fa pourriture ? Croyez-moi. Faites vous le crever 
au plutot. Vous en verrez plus clair de l’ceil gauche. 

Argan. Me couper un bras, et me crever un agil, afin que 
Pautre fe porte mieux. J’aime bien mieux, qu'il ne fe porte 
pas fi bien. La belle operation, de me rendre borgne et 
manchot! 

Putting Mr. Spence into the charaéer of Toinette, 
Britannia into that of drgan, and fubttituting commerce and 
colonies for the arm and the eye, this dialogue might very 
well be fuppofed to pals between them. We perfeétly accord 
in the juttice of Argan’s conclufion, and truft that Britannia, 
like bum. will never “fuffer herfelf to be mutilated by any pre- 
tended phyfician. Her commerce and her colonies are the 
.great fources of her diipotable revenue and naval power ; 
and cannot be too highly cherithed, as the objects on which 
her very exilience now depends. 





Conjfiderations on the Caufes, Objects, and Confequences of 
the prefent War, and on the Expediency or the Danger of 
Peace with France. By William Rofcoe, Efq. Second Edi- 
tion, Svo. Pp. 135, @s 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1808. 


IN the firft lines of his “ advertifement,” Mr. Rofcoe ex- 
bibits a notable {pecimen of his principles and his views. 

‘The reader mutt not expect to find the following pages 
filled with recriminations againft the French people and their 
ruler. I leave it to the confifte ney of thofe who have been 
uniformly hoftile to the caufe of rational liberty, and the 
conftitutional rights of the fubject in this country, to abufe 
the cefpotifm of France.” We fhould really think that 
the man who penned this fentenee was either an ideot 
or a fot Mr. Rotcoe knows, periaps, that the two words 
are nearly fynonymous in the language of his favourite coun- 
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‘but We mean to ule the fatter in its Engli/h import ; 

-? Hee is nothing, however, fo ridiculous in the Jywonym ; tor 
whether a man be bereaved of his fenfes by the hand of 
Providence, or by his own aét, the effect, while it latis, is 
istly the fame. Nobody who knows any thing of Mr. 
Rofcoe would be difuppoiated on perufing theie theeis, for he 
would never expect to find in them the fmalleft abuie, or even 
cenfure, of the French : what the author means by rational 


liberty, they cannot be at e lois to conjecture, whe romem- 
ber his elegant etlufion of Sneobbaiten, during the reign of 
one of the early regicides, Robetpierre, we believe 


** O’er the vine-cover'd hills and gay vallies of Franc 
See the dog-ftar of liberty rife.” 


Certainly we are among thofe who have been uniformly 
hojtile to fuch “rational liberty ;” and it would puzzle a 
much wifer head than nature has placed on the fhoulders of 
this Liverpool merchant, to point out any inconfiftency in 
extending our hoftility to ‘the prefent “ defpotifin of France.” 
But the man muft be an ideot who can think himfelf con- 
fifient in praifing the firft efforts of the French to efiablith 
what he thought Aderty, and in now forbearing to cenfure, 
or, in other words, tacitly to commend, the prefent horrible 
fyfiem of defpotifin, which leaves to the fubject not a fhadow 
of freedom, but fubjedis his liberties, his property, and even 
his life, to ihe arbitrary mandate of a low-born upftart, who, 
fiained with every crime, has ufurped the throne of the 
legitimate fovereigus of the country. To affert that they 
who were hoftile to Mr. Rofeoe’s libe rty were alfo hoftile to 
the conftitutional rights of Britifh fubjecis, is to advance a 
moft wicked and infamous calumny, which no man who had 
any regard for chara¢ter or any refpeét for truth would dare 
to affert. We will tell this weak ‘and impudent calumni- 
ator, that we are as ftaunch friends to rational liberty, and 
as firm champions of the contiitutional rights of our tellow- 
fubjecis, and would facrifice as much in their defence (nay, 
the laft fhilling we have, and the laft drop of our blood, 
were it neceflary), as any liberty-boy in the kngdom; and it 
is our attachment to them which is the very root of our ab- 
liorrence of the infernal government of France. 

Mr. Rofcoe, having a: quired mvre credit as a poet and 

an hiftorian (whether his hiltories were formed from the 
Bork of materials collecied by bis own induliry, or made out 
of the manufcript noies of a deceafed partner, we fhall mot 
tiop to enquire), feems to think himfelf qualified to become 
tlie political dictator of the realin. But more miferable trath 
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than this pamphlet contains is not to be found in the vaft 
collection of political tracts which have iTued from the prefs 
fince the commencement of the French Revolution. As a 
compotition itis contemptible ; and to point out all the falla- 
cies and falfehoods which it contains, would require a pamph- 
Jet much larger than bis own. We muft, of necetlity, limit 
our obfervations to fome few points. 

In his fecond page the author afferts, that our late attack 
upon Denmark has, above’every thing elfe, afforded our 
enemies an of pportunily of excluding us from every port in 
Europe, and plac ed the key of the Continent in the hands of 
Buonaparte. Is this bold affertion true, or is it palpably 
falfe? Our readers fhall decide. They will not fail to recol- 
lect, that, previous to our attack upon Denmark, the treaty 
of Tilt was concluded, and Swedifh Pomerania fubdued by 
the Ffench, and that no part of the Continent, which is now 
fhut againit us, was open to us, except, indeed, the Ruffian 
ports, which, by afecret article of the treaty of Tilfit, were 
ag reed to be ‘doled to us; fo that, in faé, if we had never 
attacked Denmark, the key of the Continent would have 
been as completely in the hands of Buonaparte, as it now is, 
or ever can be; and with this additional advantage, that he 
would have had the Danith fleet in his power, and have em- 
ployed it for the conveyance of his murderous hordes to the 
Britith Chores. It is, therefore, a wilful and deliberate falfe- 
hood, to fay that our attack upon Denmark has alone made 
him mafier of the Continent. 

fiaving, according to Mr. Rofcoe, failed in all our objects, 
and having no other merit than that of having defended 
ourlelves with fuccefs, there now exifis no caufe for war, 
aud therefore we ought to conclude a peace without delay. 
This is the fum and fubfiance of the arguments which fill 
three parts of his pamphlet. With all due deference to the 
fuperior judgment of this commercial diétator, we fhall take 
leave to decide, that the capture and Asliration of nearly 
the whole maritime force of Europe, which was oppofed to 
us at the commencement of the conteft, and the confequent 
eftabliihment of our complete fovereignty over the feas, cona- 
fiitute the atlainment of no trivial object, and is a fure token 
of no ordinary fuccefs. The capture of the principal Colonial 
Settlements of our various enemies, and the deftruction of all 
their colonial trade, are, we fhould prefuime, objects which, in 
alleother wars, at any Shes period than the prefent, and by 
any other mercantile man than Mr. Rofcoe, would be deemed 
of eflential importance to the interefts and profperity of this 
country. We donot mean to fay, that fuch were the ob- 
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jects of the war, but merely to fhew that we have much 
greater fuccefs to boat of than that of having defended our- 
felves. Thouzh Mr. Rofcoe won't acknowledge, our ene- 
mies will, that our efforts have not been confined. to felf= 
defence. But there is another point for confideration here. 
How, and upon what terms, can peace be concluded? This 
writer, indeed, tells us, that we may obtain as good condi- 
tions now, as we couid ‘es e iene when Lord Lauderdale was 
fent to Paris; that we night be allowed to keep Matia, the 
Cape, and the French Settlements in [ndia. Bat without 
enquiring into the expediency of acceding to juch terms, 
were they attainable, we fhall juft obferve, "that Buouaparte 
has given his advocate the lie, for he has exprefsly told us, 
that there are other and very differe nt conditions to be fubmite 
ted to by us, before he will content to inake a peace with us; 
and fome of thofe conditions are totally deftructive of that 
maritime afcendancy, to which we are indebted, not merely 
for our commercial greatnefs, but, in a great degree, for our 
national fecurity. 

In adverting to the peace of Amiens, the merits of which 
it is foreign from our prefent purpote to invettigate, Mr. Rof- 
coe takes oceafion to lavifh the moft virulent abufe upon thofe 
writers who cenfured that peace, and to whofe efforts he ftu- 
pidly attributes the renewal of holtilities. Here this cham- 
pion of liberty) more than infinuates that Buonaparte was 
right in demanding refiriGions (incompatible with our confti- 
tion) on the Britith prefs, and that the minifters were wrong 
in refufing to impofe them! We do ni at queftion his con- 
fiftency here, for the admirer of French libe erty can be no 
friend to Britijh freedom: but he is fo grofsly ignorant of 
his fubject as not to know that France evinced the pn oft hoftile 
difpofition to this country inim ediat ely after the prelimina- 
ries of pees were fined, a difpoGtion which fhe continued 
to difplay during the wh« ole of the fhort period for which the 
« hollow armed truce” exifted; and that ac the fame time 
fhe perfifted in the purtuit of he rr dans gerous fchemes of ag 

erandizement on the Continent. But, in the eftimation of 
Mr. Rofcoe, Great Britain cannot be right, and France can- 
not be wrong. For France and againtt “his country he pleads 
with more zeal than a bired advocate ; but his powers are 
as contemptible as his object is feandalous, 

In his futile attempt to trace the character of Mr. Pitt, 
the author moft falfely alferts, that, “ the correction of 
abufes, the removal of peculation and corruption, the exten- 
fion of civil and religious liberty, were now (after he became 
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minifier) no longer the objeéts in view ; or were only recalled 
at ftated periods, to fhew with what dexterity the minifter 
. could blaft his promife without breaking his faith.” The 
whole of Mr. Pitt’s life, or even any one fingle act of that 
life, is fully fufficient to expofe the falfehood of this bafe 
and bafe/e/s aflertion. 

His hiftorical {ketch of the leading events of the war is a 
repetition of all the dull perverfions of fact, which filled the 
well-known pamphiet on “ the State of the Nation,” writ- 
ten, no doubt, from a fimilar motive, and certainly dire&ed 
to the fame end; and which perverfions were fo fully expoted 
and confuted, that it required all the hardihood of Mr. 
Rofcoe to repeat them. He rejoiced in the peace of Amiens, 
probably for the fame reafon which was afligned by almoft 
the only object of his panegyric, Mr. Fox-—“ Becaufe it 
was glorious to France.”—He adverts with great exultation to 
the anonymous affaflin, who went to Mr. Fox with an offer 
to murder Buonaparte : “ Shocked at the atrocity of fuch a 
propofal, Mr. Fox drove the villain from his prefence, giving 
orders at the fame time to fend him out of the kingdom.” 
This is a mighty pretty ftory, admirably adapted to the com- 
prehenfive faculties and to the amiable diipofition of Mr, 
Rofcoe ; and in fact it wants nothing but éruth to recommend 
it to univerfal attention. But until we are informed what 
was the name of this namelels being who was fo mad as to 
propofe fuch a plan to Mr. Fox, above all the menin the 
world, and in preference to Mr. Windham and Lord Gren- 
ville, both of whom were then in power, we muii believe it to 
be an artful fabrication, devifed for the purpofe of opening a 
communication with the French government. The terms in 
which Mr. Rofcoe mentions the tranta¢tion tends to ftrength- 
en our doubts upon the fubje&i; for he ought to know, that 
Mr. Fox, as fecretary of fiate for the foreign department; had 
no zuthority to give ‘orders to fend any man out of the king- 
dom, that power being vetted folely in the fecretary of fiate 
for the home department. Befides, how could this foreigner 
have entered the kingdom without the knowledge of the Alien 
Oiffice, where the names of all foreigners muft be regiftered ? 

The tendency of this weak and wicked publication (for 
when Mr. Rofeoe applies fuch terms to men of as high honour 
and integrity as any which the country contains, he mutt 
not be furp riled at hearing them retorted with great ter juftice 
upon himlelf) is precitely the fame as that of “ the State of 
the Nation ;” to render the people diffatisfied, to make them 
clamorous for peace, and to humble Great Britain at the feet 
of France. He abufes every adminiftration which the 
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country has had, and every meafure which has been purfued 
fince the commencement of the war in 1795; in fhort, he 


Juliities s France and condemns England! Such is his regard 


tor rational liberty, and tuch his patriotifm : ity 
As 2 political writer Mr. Rofcoe’s talents are beneath me- 
diocrity : he ts loofe in his principles ; ; vague in his notions 5 
firong im allertion ; impotent in argument; lavifh in imputa- 
tions; barren of proofs; and either dettitute of information 
on topics of general notoriety ; or elfe wilfully perverting 
facts to an{fwer the purpofe of the moment. His fiyle is very 
incorrect ; we have noted the following grammatical inaccu- 
racies. ec W ho would have dared to have treated (to treat)” 
p. 24. “ That irritation of mind and inflexibility of heart 
which blinds (blind) us, &e.” p. 101. “ She would have 
been likely to have aimed, &c. (to aim)” p. 119. “ Neither 
the politenefs nor the patriolufm are (is) any thing more,” 
&c. p. 35.—But our objections to the ftyle are loit im our 
more weighty objeciions to the matter. We doubt not, how- 
ever, that this apology for France and attack on England 
will prove as impotent and as contemptible as his infidious 
apology for Popifh pollutions and attacks on Chriftianity in 
the foporific Memoirs of Leo X. 
SS eg PE 





fliftory of the French Confulate under Napoleone Buona- 
parte; being an authentic Narrative of his Adminifiration, 
which is Jo tittle known in foreign Countries ; including a 
Sketch of his Life. The Whole inter{perfed with curious 
Anecdotes and a faithful Statement of interefling Tranfac- 
tions, until the Renewal of Hoftilities in i803. By WwW. 
Barré, Eye-witnefs to many of the Facts related in the 
Narrative. Pp. 543. 8svo. Chapple. 10s 6d. 


THE motto, a Corfican proverb, in the title-page of this 
volume, is a brief but very faith{ul definition of Buonaparte’s 
principles of action: Se campo, ti lampo; fe moro, ti perdo- 
no; If Llive, (or if you preferve my life) [ will murder you ; 
if [ die, 1 forgive you. The author of this volume bas had 
the advantage of being an eye-wiinels of Buonapar te’s go- 
vernment, and has alfo collected a vaft variety of authentic 
documents, which could not have been publithed i in France, 
perhaps, at any period of its hiftory, ftill lefs under the iron 
dominion which has opprefled it ther e feven years. It isin 
vain that the author apologizes for the feverity of his lane 


guage ; with fuch faéts before him, had he fpoken in other 
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terms, his mind muft have lof that feeling of indignation at 
the moft flagitious crimes, which is indif pe enfible to the pre- 
fervation of moral fentinent. “Thofe,” he obferves, “ who 
might find too much acerbity in the language, fhould re- 
collec that in mentioning robberies and murders, impofture 
and hypocrify, apoftacy, and perjury, craftinefs and bafe- 

ne{s, it would have been unbecoming not to animadvert on 
the guilty individuals who deferve to be branded with infa- 
my.” There may indeed be minds that can con item plate 
{uch ations with indifference and toleration, but they muft 
previoufly have become indifferent to either virtue or vice, 
and however they may talk of “moral policy,” owe Robef- 
pierre, they are unquettionably devoid of all moral fentiment. 
Such men’ may, from education, poffefs moral habits, but 
undoubtedly have not moral virtues.) M. Barré’s hiftory or 
biographical account of Buonaparte will perhaps be pafled 
over by fuch men, but it will nevertheleis form a valuable do- 
cument to the general hiftorian of the prefent age. It con- 
tains much more original intelligence and well authenticated 
facts than are to be found in the reformed Mr. Burdon’s Life 
of Buonaparte, and it is enlivened by anecdotes of the other 
French “ fea,” military, and civil officers, by an obferver in- 
timately acquainted with the true character of Frenchmen. 
The author takes occafion to contradict many flattering falfe- 

hoods ftated in the anecdotes of Buonaparte publitl hed by 
Phillips ; and we have little doubt that if his admirers in 1799 
were now to review their fentiments of him, after his conduct 
to Portugal, Pruffia, Germany, and Hoiland, they would 
- become as SnGble of their error as they were Sidties confi- 
dent of their being right. As it is impoffible for us to convey 
any adequate idea of the multifarious faéts detailed in this 
volume, we fhall felect a few anecdotes of the minor perfons 
in the Buonapartean drama. Of Berthier, who is now to be 
a Prince or a King, the following anecdote is told. 


“Tt feems that General Berthier, whofe avidity and rapacity ren- 
dered him a fublervient tool to Buonaparte’s ambition, made a bar- 
gain with him, and fold him bis talents, for the fake of becoming 
rich without any refponfibility. When Buonaparte was raifed by 
the mixed faction to abfolute power, he made Berthier minifter at war, 
and in that capaeity he has fhewn himfelf more rapacious than avy 
of iis predeceflors. Every contractor is obliged to give him one hun- 
dred thoufand livres as a prefent (pot de vin), without which there 
is no contract! ‘Lhe envious Corfican is hardly able to conceal his 
rage when mention is made before him of the victories of the other 
armies. He would not allow any fuperior talents to Dumourier, 
Kellerman, Dampierre, Cuftine, Pichegru, Jourdan, Hoche, Moe 
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reau, &c.; andif Berthier had not been his moft devoted and ab- 
jet teacher, he would have faid the fame ef him.” 


The conduct of Buonaparte to Carnot, whom he has alter- 
nately perfecuted and flattered, as it was his intereft to em- 
ploy or depreciate his talents, is a finking fpecimen of the 
turpitude of the man. The bafenefs and incontiftency, 
however, of Frenchmen, are neither new nor extraordinary. 
Speaking of the colours taken in Egypt, the author himfelf 
appears to labour under a mifconception. [na note to p. 39, 
he roundly afferts, that “no fuch appellation as envinceble 
ever exifted, and what the Englifh have thought proper to 
call invincible fiandard, was only a fet of colours belonging 
to the 21ft half-brigade.” If M. Barré underfiands Englifh, 
he muft know that the term invincible fiandard is only a en 
loquial barbarifm for the ftandard or colours of an invincible 
corps, and we apprehend he will not deny that fuch an appel- 
lation was ever beftowed on the French troops. He alfo 
feems to have fuppofed that the fame diftinétion is always 
made in Englifh between ftandard and fet of colours, as be- 
tween efendart and drapeau in French, whereas they are fre- 
quently ufed fynonymoufly. In another part the author ob- 
ferves, “that if the French had not fought, they would have 
fhared the fate of Poland.” How happy would it have been 
for them, and for the whole civilized world, if they had! 
But, is there any reafon for fuch a conclufion? Was fucha 
meafure either the policy or the with of the allied powers at 
that period? Every real ftatefman we believe will anfwer in 
the negative. England was then too jealous of the aggran- 
dizement of Auftria and Ruflia, to futter fuch a thing ; nor 
would fhe have treated the emigrant princes at that pe- 
riod with fuch interefted friendfhip. Such an opinion is falfe 
and jacobinical in the extreme, and we were not a little fur- 
prifed to hear the author record it as an obfervation drawn 
from hiftorical faét. England had then, and we with the {till 
had, fuch refpe& for the wife principle of the balance of 
power, that the divifion of France would have been rejected 
on that principle, had there been none other; her eagernefs 
too for foreign colonies had greatly, if not entirely, fublided, 
a that the inte: erity of France was unfortunately held too fa- 

red. That any perfon fo well acquainted with the views of 
the French revolutionifts as the author fhould entertain fuch 
opinions, can, we think, only be. accounted tor, by a feel- 
ing pour la gloire de fon pays. Neither dowe fee any reafon 
to “fappofe that the Direétory had in cuntemplation the cap- 
ture of Guernfey, Jerfey, and Alderney only, when they 
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talked of invading England. M. Barré is likewife deceived 
refpecting the feigned con{piracy of the Arenas, whom Buo- 
naparte had determined to extirpate, and took this means of 
entrapping them into a confpiracy of murder, which is natu- 
ral enough to Italians, in order to find a pretext for their ex- 
ecution. The German author, whole work we recently no- 
ticed, has had better information on this fubjeét, and better 
underftood the defpot’s atrocities to the plundered people of 
Italy. Our author, however, is very correct in his oblerva- 
tions on the infignificance of Jerome, now King of Weltpha- 
lia, and on the “folly of the Englith, who attached fo much 
conlequence to his capture, as “the taking of all his worthy 
brothers wou!d not make the {inalleft impreflion on the mind 
of a montter, incapable of any friendfhip, even for thofe to 
whom he owes every thing. Heisa pertect egotift.” Buona- 
parte’s treatment of Gantheaume, after his attention to this 
worthlets brother, is anotherexample of his injuftice and ingra- 
titude even to thofe who ferve him zealoufly. ‘To M. Barré, 
indeed, the Englifh public are particularly indebted for this 
hiftory of the chief agents in finifhing the French revolution, 
or rather in eftablifhing the empire of Buonaparte over a na- 


tion of the moft unprincipled and ambitious flaves that ever 
difgraced human nature. 
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POETRY. 


Mirth and Metre ; confifing of Poems, fertous, humorous, and fatt- 
vical ; Songs, Sonnets, Ballads, and Bagatelles. Written by C. 
Dibdin, Jun, of Suadler’s-Wells, Pp. 272. 12mo. 5s. Ver- 
norand Co. 1807. 


THE public are not ignorant of the fuccef:ful endeavours of Mr. 
C. Dibdin, jun. to diffule nsnecent mirth and virtuous content among 
his countrymen, His patriotifm too is evidently of the genuine 
Englith fchool. , Many of the pieces in this volume have previoufly 
appeared in the publications of the day ; but they-are now colle@ed, 
reviled, and publifhed by the author himfelf, Few perfons are un- 
acquainted with his humorous, comic, and patriotic fongs; but 
there are other effufions here publithed, which will eftablifh the 
author's reputation as a poet. Among tlefe may be mentioned the 
pieces entitled ‘* Modefiy; Ellen, or the Fair Infane; Charity; the 
Old Oak; Melancholy; Parnaifus; Colin, or Hopelefs Love; In- 
vocation to the Spirit of Chatterton; Eafter Anthem ; and the Lu- 
natic.” The ‘ Age, a Satire,” formerly publithed under the name 
of Pitt, contains fome very juft remarks on the exifting manners, 
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*“ If Drugget’s commerce juttifies his coach, 


Let him enjoy it, fearlefs of reproach. 

But why thould Drugget, if bis Grace runs four, 
Think one too little, and fo build three more ? 
Where lies the honour ?—flaunt it as he will, 

In fplendour’s fpite he’s but plain Drugget full, 
‘It thews his wealth !'"—To prove that he can pay, 
Need not requires to throw his wealth away. 
Proud, with his Grace he would difpute the ball, 
And, like his Grace, he'll foon not pay at all. 
What hence determine? fcann’d by reafon’s rule, 
The cafe ftands plainly—Drugget is a fool. 

And Foil, who {ports his pheton and black, 
Whofe real wealth would fcarce difcharge a hack, 
Candour would term a rafcal ; but the times, 
With whom but fenfe and poverty are crimes, 
Applaud ; and all will at his treats attend, 

Till in a Whereas all bis fame fhall end! 


<¢ When tradefmen’s fons, by no ambition led, 


But juft the footfieps of their fires to tread, 

Thought commerce honour, prudence holy writ, 
Payment good breeding, and fhrewd dealing wit ; 
Drefs’d like good Chrittians, tavern ne’er went near, 
And faw no plays, fave Barnwell once a year ; 

Left pride and proftitutes to upftart Lords, 

And bluth’d at blafphemy, and kept their words, 


“ Ere tradefmen’s daughters, modeft as the morn, 


Held nature cheap, and houfewifery in fcorn ; 
Left Glaje and Sherlock for Romance and Hoyle, 
Or, by cofmetics, learnt Heaven’s work to fpoil ; 
Vapours, and coquetry, and fcandal priz’d, 

The ton afiected—by the ton defpis’d ; 

Neglected church, to flirt it through the town, 
And fpurn’d difcretion, like fome caft-off gown. 


«¢ Ere tradefmen’s wives grew connoifleurs in tafte, 


Thought folly dignified, and trade difgrac’d ; 

Took glare for grandeur in the heat of pride, 

And fenfe and fathion equally belied : 

With cards and fongs made God’s good day a joke, 

And, aping Duchefies, their huibands broke ; 

And, aping Duciefies, the good man’s brew 

Adorn’d with—Heav’n knows what, and Heav’n knows 
how!” 


The Song-fmith, or Rigmarole Repofitory, contains fuch a various 
fund of humour and charaéter, that it muft be a very faturnine pere 
fon who will not be induced to fmile at fome of the pieces. 
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A Roman Catholic’s Reafons why he cannot conform to the Protefant 
Religion. 24mo. Pp.12, Keating and Co, 

AT no period, fince the Revolution, have the Roman Catholics 
in this country, been fo bufy in propagating the tenets « f their own 
religion, and in decrying thofe of that church which affords them a 
degree of toleration which they never, in a fingle inftance, where the 
power was lodged in their hands, extended to others, than at the 
prefent moment. Inflead of difplaying their gratitude for the indul- 
gence which ihey have received, and for the toleration which they 
have experienced, during the prefent reign, they actually employ all 
thofe arts of deception, mifieprefentation, and falfehood, in which 
the Church of Rome has, at all times, proved itfelf fo perfect an 
adewt, for the purpofe of feducing the members of the Proteltant re- 
formed Church from the faith which they profeis, and fiom the true 
path of falvation; noris this all, four they have become more and 
more difefie@ed 0 tie government, #3 exert all the influence which 
they p: (Ye sin behalf ofits faCious opponents. Among other arts em- 














plo yed ivr thele purpofes, numerous wes are now diftributed, at a 
price vhich cannot pofibly defray the expence of paper and printing, 
by the publ ith ers ¢ fthe little book before us, in which, under the pre- 
text of jufurying the fiperficous and corrupt Church of Rome, 
they sa aituck the fundamental doétrines of the pure Ettablithed 
_ hur chof Eneleond, 
‘he first iesfon which this cendid Roman Catholic afligns for re- 
jeGing the Prot: fant faith is :--"* Becaule the Proteiiant religion is 
a neo religion, Which had no being in the world till one thoufand five 
bu ndred vearsatier Chrilt, and thavefore it comes one thoufand five 
hundred years too late to be the true Church of Chrift. Martin Lu- 
ther laid the firft foundations of the Proteftant religion in the year 
1517, ond his followers took the name of Proteftants in the year 
1529, before which time neither the name nor the religion was ever 
heard of in the Chriftian world. Now, how can that be Chrift’s 
church, whicu for fo many eges had not being in the world? fince 
ail Chriftians are obliged to acknowledge that the true Church of 
Chrifi can be no other than that which had its beginning from Chrift, 
and, as he has promifed, was to ftand for ever. See St. Matt. xvi, 
18, and St. Matt. xxviii, 20.” 

Now this kind of decla mation, which to men of common underftand- 
ing ands fcommen information will only prove the writer who bas re- 
eourte to it to be either a fool or a /yar,is admirably adapted to the pur- 

ofecfimpoling upenat db ewildering the weak minds of the lower clafies 
of fociets, among whom ihefe tras are ch hiefly diftributed. There can 
be no prich of the Church of Rome fo p rofoundly ignorant as not toknow 
that Luter was not the firft man who protetted againft the fuperft- 
tious, idolatrous, and corrupt practices which the Popes had intro- 
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duced, at various periods, into the pure Church of Chrift; or as not 
to ete that, althouch ye ‘Proteitant Church was fo called from its 
protefing againft thefe. practices, it did no more than reftore the 
Church « “of Chritt to its tate of primitive purity, and canfequently, 
that, fo far from being a new religion, it is “ the true Church of 
Chrift, which had its beg inning from Chrift.” 

The fecond reaion ated is, ** becaufe the Proteftant religion 
cannot he true, except the whole Scripture, 7 of the Old and 
New ‘Teftament, from the beginning to the end, falfe.” The im- 
pudence of this affertion, in the nineteenth century, is matchlefs ! 
The miferable fophriiry and the Scriptural pe rverfions by which it is 
attempted to fupport it, ld dif{grace a tyro in theovogy. We thall 
apply to it the words o . an : Englith ftatefman of the lait century :— 
* Thefe patlages in that book (the Scriptures) were enough to humble 
the prefumption of our modern Sciolitts, if their pride were not as 
great as their ignorance.” 

The third reaton is, ** becaufe the firft foundations of the Protef- 
ant religion were laid by an infupport: ible pride in one man; viz. 
Luther aha is ac knowledged to have been in the beginning all alone), 
his prefuming to ft. ind out againit the whole Church of God; there- 
fore, infiead of following him, or the religion invented by hia we 
ought, by the ile of the Gofpel, St. Maithew, xviii, 17, to look 
upon him as no better than a heathen andapublican. Jf he neglect 
tu hear the Church, let him be to thee asa heathen and a publwan.” 

Now that the pride of an individual fhould be deemed a ‘ufficient 
reafon for adhering firmly to coi ruption and idolatry, which are in- 
deed heathen practices, and for preventing the members of Carift’s 
Church from reftoring its worfhip, its doétrines, and its difeipline, 
to the purity which they exhibited in the days of its divine founder, 
and of his infpired apofles, would be incredible, if the fact were not 
before our eyes. It is truly curious to hear a Papi reproach Protett- 
ants with the pride of Luther, (which, be it what it might, cannot 
affect his doétrines) when the hiftory of his own Pontiffs will fupply 
him with inftances of human pride equal almoft to the pride of Sa- 

tan himfelf. The care taken to repeat the lie, that the eftablithed 

religion of this country was invented by Luther, difplays the zeal of 
the “advo cate, but not the confcience of the Chriftian. It was left 
to the Church of Rome to iavent religious do@rines and modes of 
faith, unknown to the Scriptures ; and it was referved for the Pro- 
teftants to dete&, to expofe, andto difcard them. 

The fourth reafon affigned is, ‘* becaufe Luther and the firft Pro- 
teftants, when they began to fet up their new religion, and difclaimed 
the authority and doctrine of all churches then upon earth, could not 
Say the creed without telling a lie, when they came to that article, I 
believe in the e holy Catholic Church, the communion of faints.” 

This reafon is very well calculated to deceive the ignorant, who 
know not the meaning of the word Catholic, but who fuppofe it to 
be exclufively charaéteriftic of the Church of Rome; ; but the blaf- 
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phemy of imputing a lie to Proteftants in pronouncing their belief, 
deferves fevere chaftifement. 

Our limits forbid us to notice all the other reafons here affigned, 
which are nine in number, all betreying ignorance, prefumption, 
and falfehood, as far as the arguments are concerned ; and the moft 
bafe ingratitude in the attacks, pitiful and impotent as they are, 
on the Eftablifhed Church, That church is affirmed to be not one— 
becaufe there are different defcriptions of Proteftants—(the author 
forgets that there are Roman Catholic Difénters alfo); it is not holy, 
becaufe the firft reformers encouraged luft (he does not chufe to re- 
member that in Roman Catholic countries more luft and brutal fen- 
fuality prevail than in any other parts of the civilized world) ; it is 
** bla/phemous, in charging God with being the author of fin ; and no- 
torioufly wicked in their notions of free-will and predeftination ;’—it 
is not Catholic, becaufe “it had no being for fifteen centuries, and is 
unknown in mott nations ;”—and is not Apoflolical, * fince it was 
neither founded by any of the Apoftles, nor has any fucceffion of 
doétrine, communion, or lawful miffion from the Apottles.” 

After thefe impudent lies, as gravely uttered as if they were indif- 
putable truths, the writer proceeds to attack the private characters 
of Luther and of Henry the Eighth, the badnefs of which he feems 
to think a conclufive reafon againft the doétrines of the Reformed 
Church, Indeed, he plainly aflerts that it is no Church at all, “ fee- 
ing it was introduced and eftablifhed only by the authority of meer 
laymen, in oppofition to the Church.” !!! We are told, too, that 
** there is not fo much devotion, zeal, or religion, amongft Protett- 
ants as there is among Catholics.” We very much fear that there 
is not fufficient of either difplayed by Proteitants or by Romanifts ; 
but that proves only the neglect of their duty, and not the errors of 
their creed, All the Saints, it is added, lived and died in the Rom- 
ifh Church, and the religion of Rome “ has in every age been con- 
firmed by innumerable undoubted miracles.” That the Saints made 
by the Church of Rome (fome of whom were moft profligate charac- 
ters before they were canonized, and never would have been canon- 
ized but for the negleé& of the Devil’s advocate, or the avarice and 
pride of the Popes) lived and died in her perfuafion we are not in- 
clined to difpute; but that the Saints of the primitive Church fo lived 
and fo died, we fhould take leave to deny, even were it affirmed by his 
anfallible Holinefs, his infallible Conclave, or his infallible Councils. 
As to the miracles recorded in the lives of the Popifh Saints, and in 
other flory-books of the fame kind, innumerable as they may be, and 
certainly are, they are every thing but undoubted ; in thort, they are 
incredible, and known to be as impudent impofitions as the wick- 
ednefs of one part of mankind ever attempted to impofe on the cre- 
dulity of the other. Equally true is the affertion, that the Roman- 
ifts are alone Catholics, and that by them alone have infidel nations 
been converted to Chrift. Thank heaven! that powerful inftrument 
of converfion, the fword, is no longer in their hands, and it will be 
our fault, if, in this country, it is ever fuffered to be placed in them 
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again. But there is no end to the exclufive claims of this zealot. In 
a very artful appeal to his readers, he, for a moment, defcends from 
the ground of authority to that of expediency. He tells them, that 
Proteftants allow “* that ourChurch does not err m fundamentals ; 
that itis a part at leaf” (aye, but a corrupt and idolatrons part) \** of 
the C! baath of Chritt; that we have ordinary miffon, fuceetlion, and 
orders, frum the : ve of Chrift; and, confequently, that our 
Church wants nothing necefiary to falvation, We can allow them 
nothing of all this without doing wrong to truth and our confcience.” 
He then proceeds to affirm, that the Protefiants are Schijmatics. and 
Heretics ; that they have no authority to preach the word of God, 
or to adminifler the facraments ; and, ‘** in fine, no fhare in the pro- 
mifes of Chrift’s heavenly kingdom.” Now it is very well known 
that the Popith councils, which Dr. Troy, the Popith primate of 
Ireland, and others, have declared to be the infallible guide of all 
true Papifts, who are bound to pay them implicit obedience, have 
folemnly enforced, as a duty, the extirpation of Heret’cs ; therefore, 
if thefe zealots act up to their fenfe of duty, which they profefs to 
do on all occafions, they cannot be fatisfied with excluding us from 
falvation in the next world, but will endeavour to extirpate us from 
the prefent world. And then, let us ferioufly afk any man tn bis 
fober fenfes, whether any farther conceflions can be made to perfons 
holding thefe do¢trines, or whether they can be entrufted with any 
portion of political power, without endangering both the Church and 
the State? How dare Sir J. C. Hippifley, or any other man, affert, 
in the teeth of thefe tenets, that there is nothing hoftile to the Conftis 
tution in the doétrines of the Romifh Church ? 

This profligate writer has afterwards the audacity to affirm, that 
we hold the doctrine of faith by Juftification alone, i that liberal fenfe 
which renders us carelefs about redeeming our paft fins by good works, 
&c. We deem no faith fufficient for falvation which is nut marked 
by its legitimate fruits, good were but we certainly do not expect 
to redeens our fins by good works or penitential aujierities but we look 
for pardon and for falvation to a mediation and the merits of our Re- 
deemer Jejus Chrif. We have allotted a greater fpace to this little 
tract than it may feem to deferve; but it is important, at a period 
when the conttitutional jealoufy of our anceflors feems to be lulled 
afleep ; when a {purious liberality, the off-pring of modern philofos 
phy, is adopted as a motive of condud in matters of the highelt im- 
portance by thofe even who have declared their moft determined hos 
ftility to the doctrines of that fchool in which it originated; when 
the principles of the Revolution are treated with contempt by the 
loudett admirers of that memorable event; when the tenets of our 
reformers are held up, by ignorant or profligate fenators, as old- 
fathioned notions which ought to be exploded ; and when indifference 
to concerns of primary contequence appears to prevail to an alarming 
extent; we feel it to be our duty to endeavour to expoée the artifices 
employed againft us on all fides, and to roule, if poilible, the mini» 
fters and members of the Eftablifhed Church, and ail thofe in au- 
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therity, to ajuft fenfe of the danger which threatens it. We », at leaft, 
wil! not be wanting in the difcharge of our duty; we will not defert 
our pofts in the hour of “peril; and, though we know that the Popifh 
emiilaries are on the watch “4 ir any ungu: arded expreflion which may 
fall from us, to render it, 1 poffible, the ground of profecution, we 
fhall continue moit ati to expole their principles, and to main- 
tain our own. 


Two Sermons preached in the Parifh Churches of St. Philip and St, 
Martin, Birmingham, at the Requeft of the Governors of the Blue 
Coat Charity School in that Town, on Sunday, April 26, 1807. 
By the Rev, John Eyton, A M., Vicar of Wellington, Salop. 8vo. 
Pp. 53. 2s. Houlfion and Son, Wellington; Hatchard, London. 


THE firft of thefe Sermons is a plain, pious, difcourfe on He- 
brews the xi, 4: “ By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
facrifice than Cain.” The fecond is from Matthew vil, 7: ** Atk, 
and it fhall be given you.” ‘They both contain many excellent pre- 
cepts and admonitions on the proper conduct of a Chriftian, in what- 
ever fiation he may be placed in fociety. 


“4 Sermon, preached at St. John’s Church, Blackburn, Lancafhire, on 
Wedne/day, February 25, 1807, being the Day appointed by his 
Majefty for a public Faft. By the Rev. Thomas Stevenfon, M.A., 
incumbent Curate of the faid Church. 8vo. Pp. 34. Is 6d. 
Banifter, Blackburn; Rivingtons, London, 


THE preacher takes a brief view of the actual ftate of the coune 
try after the failure of the negociations at Paris, and of the duties 
which it impofes on every member of the community. He obferves, 
that “ we fiill find ourfelves engaged in hoftilities, and reduced to 
the hard alternative either of carrying on a determined conteft, « 
of facrificing the independence and fafety of Great Britain to the in- 
fatiable ambition and inveterate hatred of an implacable enemy. 
Universat Dominion feems to be the object neareft his heart: 
to attain this darling object, and, asa confiderable means thereto, to 
humble and fubjugate this country, and to gain pofleflion of its 

roud and victorious navy, all the powers and faculties of his mind 
and body are indefatigably exercifed; all the refources of his vatt 
empire are cailed out, and vigoroufly employed ; all] the talents, and 
activity, and experience, of his Minifters and Generals are unceaf- 
ingly occupied. In fhort, this ‘ Child and Champion of Jacobin- 
ifm’ appears determined to fpare no pains, to decline no danger, 
to be deterred by no difficulties, to fhun no facrifice either of trea- 
fure or of blood, in order to reach, if poflible, the higheft flep of the 
ladder of Ambition, and to become UnNiversaL EMPEROR,” 

Mr, Stevenfon very juftly appreciates the objects and views of the 
Cortican ufurper, and has very proper notions of the only means of 
oppofing him with fuccefs. He imputes the calamities of the Con- 
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tinent to the fins of its inhabitants; and he exprefles a well-founded 
dread that the fame caufes may produce the fame effects here, if not 
fpeedily removed. Every tincere Chriflian wil! unite with him, in 


deploring “the de cay ot a ty, wie want of religious principle, the 

indifiseesine to publ lic worthip, and the fyftema tic negleét of the 
Lord’s Supper; the diffolutenefs, and luxury, and extravagance, 
and immoderate love of pleafure,” which prevail but too generally 
in thefe eventful times. 

We recommend the following paflage to Mr. Rofcoe, ano we with 
we had reafonm to hope that it would ex avinge bom that ‘ead of 
being the faithful reporter of the public opinion, he is ouly the 
felf-{ufficient herald of his own; that he is, in thort, only an excep- 
tion toarule. 

“ Of the gustice and necessity of the prefent war there is 
no need for me to fay a word; for founiverfally are thefe felt and 
admitted throughout the kingdom, that fearcely an individual is to 
be found who is difpofed to call them in queftion. As little occafion is 
there for me to convince you thatEVERY MEMBER Of this free commu- 
nity is moft deeply interefted in the ifue of the conteft. It is not the 
caufe of one man only, or of one order of men: itis the caufe of us 
all. Itis the caufe cf the poor as well as the rich ;-of the mechanic 
as well as the noble; of the hum! a day-labourer as well as the king 
on the throne. The fecuri'y of « r perfons and our property, B 

‘our brethren, our fens, and our da uughters, our wives, and our 
houfes,’ our ci i and relig . us liberties; every thing dear and valu- 
able to us, as Enelifamen Cad as Chriftions, is at ftake.” 

This is the ames re of truth, oppoled to the language of fa@tion ;— 
the Curate of Blackburn to the Merchant of Liverpool. The whole 
difcourfe is written with ability, and exhibits manifold proofs of a 
leyal fubject and a good Chriftian. 


Remarks on an unfounded ( )pinion concerning the Diffenters : delivered 
in a Sermon on the late Faft Day,in a Letter to the Rev. Mr. Cooke, 
Wejibury, Wilts. Bs + W. W. W. Brationus. Svo, Pp. 16. 4d. 
Long, ‘Trowbridge, "1803. 

THIS pamphlet, though written four years ago, las but lately 
fallen into our hands; and it would not now be noticed by us, if it 
were not for the abominable falfehoods which it contains, and for 
the vile calumny which the author has lavifhed on the Eftablithed 
Church, as well as on its minifters. No wonder that he has been 
afhamed to prefix his name to it; for the reafon which he has given 
for its publication is nothing more, as we fhall fhew, than a falfe 
pretext; and the real motive, therefore, muft be obvious from the 


nature of its contents. The rea/on to which we allude is the abufe 


of the Diffenters, which he afierts to have been contained in a fer- 
mon preached at Wefibury by Mr. Cooke ; but our readers will judge 
what credit is due to this anonymous libeller, when they learn that 
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the very paffages which he quotes formed no part of the Sermon. 
To prove this, we tranicribe the following authentic document :— 


“ Wefibury Veftry-Room, December 27, 1803.-—Having teen with 
aftonifhme. t and indignation tue fullowing affertions made in a pam- 
pliet recently publifhed, entitied * Remarks on aa Unfounded Opimion 
concerning the Diffenters. delivered in a Sermon on the late Fajft-day, na 
Letter to the Reverend Mr. Covke, by W.W.W. Brattonus,” viz. 
p- 1, line I—5: * In the Sermon delivered by you, on the late Faft- 
Day, you reproached the Dilicnters as tee caufe of all our national 
diftreffes,’ &c. Page 2, line 27-——29, * You venture to afiert from 
the pulpit, as truth, fanctioned by the word «of God, that to their wilful 
blindne/s of mind asd perverfe derelition of conduét is owing all our 
national unkappine/s.” Page 3, line 67, 08, * That the Dijente rs’ 
Jeparation from our Church is the fource of all our country’s myery ; 
—We, the undeifigned, fee! ita duty incumbent on us, aad which we 
owe to truth, as well as to the character of our re/pectable, worthy, 
and refident Curatc*, the Reverend Thomas Cooke, moti’ pubiicly 
and unequivocally to aflert and declare, that No SUCH WORDS were 
ufed on that day, e.ther at IV efibury Church or Bratton Chapel, by that 
gentleman, as are imputed to him, and are printed as token from his 
mouth in pages the fecond and third ; nor any expretlion from which fo 
monjirous a deduction could poflibly have been made as 1s mentioned in 
page the firft :—We do therefore hereby pofitively and folemn!y pro- 
nounce the above citations to be the mott outrageous aberrations from 
the truth that ever appeared in priut, expofing the author to the fevere 
but juft cenfure of publifhing to the world an ab/olute, direct FALSE- 
HOOD—and that with the foo plam defign of withing to derogate 
from the juft/y acquired and long founded reputation of a Clergyman, 
whofe undeviating adhefion to his profeffional and facred duties has 
procured him the etteem and affection of aLL who aliow worth to 
moral rectitude, and properly appreciate the ineftimable value of 
evangelical truth—which, by him, has ever been conftantly enforced 
an the pulpit, and habitually exemplified out cf it. 


* James Eyre, B.L.L., Affiftant Curate, 


Wo. VINE, 
at eee Ch -Wa s 
Tuos. WHITE, } urch-Wardens. 


Wn. WHITAKER, ....Chapel-Warden.” 


Having fhewn what Mr. Cooke did nof deliver, we fhall now proceed 
to quote what he dtd deliver 1efpecting the Dilienters, in the fermon 
in quettion, 

** But how little of this affection [to the Church of England] do 


— 





—_“-= 


sitied The writer, for purpofes bei known to him/e/f, ftyles Mr. Cooke, 
vicar! an appellation he mutt have known which did not belong to 
him, as itis apparent from his fgnature and particular knowledge of the 
number of fecturitts at Weftbury (fee page 3), together with fome other 
circumflances, which avowedly fhow his proximity of fituation.—lIs not 
this, then, adding infult to falfehood § a 
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we fee! Navy, how general is the infenfibility manifefted on this 
fubject ! 

““ Many, indeed, from con/cientious motives have feparated them- 
felves from our communion; yet, with quietne/s and peace purfue 
their own plans. Such we cannot but truly relpect, though we be- 
lieve them in an error. Some, however, even among thoile, it may 
be apprehended, have not taken as much pains as they ought, to in- 
form themfelves how far Scripture, reafon, and hiftory, will juftify 
fuch feparation.” 

Thefe are the only paffages in Mr. Cooke’s fermon which could pof- 
fibly give offence to - Diffenters ; and that they are penned in the 
true fpirit of Chriftian charity none but a moft virulent Difienter would 
dare to deny. That there are among Diflenters, many, very many, 
turbr lent, prefumptuous, ignorant, and felf- fufficient fanatics, both 
in reiigion and politics, is moft certain, and, were it neceflary, we 
cou'd exhibit numerous proofs of the faé&. It is perfe@tly clear that 
even the author of this pamphlet did not think thefe paflages fafficient 
to juftify his abufe of Mr. Cooke, or his attacks upon the church, or 
he would not have had recourfe to a wicked fabrication as the ground 
of his juftification. He has the impudence to tell Mr. Cooke that the 
feven diffenting congregations in his own parifh include “ nearly all the 
moral worth” in his “ vicarage !” He then affigns as a reafon for the 
rapid increafe of the Diffenters, that their minifters preach “ the 


word of God gratis,” that Diffenters “ bave no tithes to pay, no- 


Eafter-offerings to prefent ; and no fees to give to fecure the attain- 
ment of knowledge; their minifters are always ready to give inftruc- 
tion, to fuccour diftrefs, and to affift with their advice and prayers, 
without a golden inducement to perform their incumbent duty. 
Among the Diffienters the poor in the church are not defpifed on ac- 
count of their penury ; the illiterate are not contemned on account 
of their ignorance ; and the affluent are not difproportionately ex- 
alted above their fellow Chriftians. Ina diffenting church, we feel 
ourfelves to be rational, accountable creatures; in your church we 
rank as cyphers, and all that appears to be required of us is, to at- 
tend once or twice on the Lord’s day in our pews; to hurry through 
our public duties of religion as quick as decency will permit; and to 
pay without a murmur the exorbitant demands of thofe thepherds 
who feek as their reward the gold of our pockets, and not the ever- 
latiing falvation of our fouls.” 

This grofs and calumnious attack on the minifters of the Eftablithed 
Church was no doubt written by one of the meek and humble mini- 
fiers of the feven diilenting congregations, The abufe is continued 
throughout the tract, ‘“* Is it not notorious, that numberlefs per- 
fons in your church honoured with the title of ambaffadors from God 
and man, and who have /worn that they were moved by the Holy 
Ghoft to take upon them the office of minifters of Chrift, exemplify 
all the vices I have enumerated? being avowed infidels; pro- 
f.ne to an excefs; and licentious to a proverb: and if this be the 
cafe with the teacher, we can expect nothing in his hearers but 
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darknefs of mind, grofs carnality of converfation, and unreftrained 
immorality of practice.” 

Inftead of this being a noforious fact, we venture to fay it is a no- 
toriwus falichoud. That, in fo numerous a body as the minifters of 
the Eftablithed Church, there may be fome who difgrace their calling, 
the frailty of human natare forbids us todoubt; but we will take 
upon us to affert, without fear of contradiction, that no other body 
of men, of equal extent, can be produced whole morals, in general, 
are fo correct, and whofe lives are fu irreproachable. ‘There is then 
no ground whatever for the lying affertion, that “ in your church is 
verified what our Lord faid, when he was on earth, ‘ the blind lead 
the blind, and they both fall into the ditch.’ It is the inattention, 
the avarice, the infideli ty, and the corruption of many of the mini- 
fiers of your church, and the confeguent wickednefs of their flocks, 
which have expofed us to the wrath of God.” Then, extending his 
malignant calumny from the minifters to the church itfelf, he pro- 
ceeds, in the fame ftrain of abufe. “* Do you wifh to know what ad- 
ditional crimes call aloud fer the vengeance of heaven? They are, 
the vile abule of the Lord’s Supper, in making it a teft to qualify for 
civil offices, and the crofs of Chrift’ by thefe means is brought into 
difefieem by the facrament being adminiftered-frequently to the marr 
chara‘ters in fociety ! The injury done to the * glorious gofpel of the 
blefied God’ by the fuperttit ions of your church’ and the unholinefs 
of its minifters! Need I call to you r recolle@tion the idolatrous prac- 
tice ot bowing to the eaft, bowing to the altar, Aneeling when the 


Lord’s Supper is adiminiftered ? &e. And I may refer you to the pub- 
lic newfpapers only, to remind you of the feanda lous lives of many 
of your brethren-! and the authority ) ou ufurp over the confciences 
of your fellow Chriftians, when God has declared Jesus Curisr his 
King in Zion, and prociain ed him yobs > the fole head of the church. 
In nothing do you more oppole the gofpel, than in this unjult t ifurp- 


ed tyrann y mt t !—Again, ° “C recds, ~homili es, articles, anc | forms of 
prayer, are finking in the eftimation of all rational men; rubrics, 
canons, veftments, and many other things, are ‘ the word, he hay, 
and ftubble which fhall be burnt when the Church of England is pu 
rified,’ by the Lord of All.” This is the genuine fpirit of the Puri- 
tans of the feventeenth century, who, with their pretentfions to fupe- 
rior fanctity, overturned both the throne and the altar! The aus 
thor, either ignorantly or wilfully, imputes to the Church of Eng- 
land, pra@tices which the has not ado pted ; ; Teprobates others w hich 
are fanctoned by the exprefs. authority of the Gofpel, and in fhort 
proves himfelf, by his perverfions and bis lies, in the paflages which 
we have quoted, and in others in which he talks of * the horrid pro- 
ftitutions of the divine ordinances In the Church of England, and the 
corrupt perjuries % with which all its min ifiers are char presl to be one 
of the ftiff-necked generation, puffed up with pride, vanity, and pres 
fumption. 

Thus attacked, by Papifts on the one hand, and by Puritans on 
the other, the Church of England requires all the zeal, energy, and 
talents of its members to defend her againft fuch united aflaults. 
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The Complete Inftrucor in Drawing Landjcapes and Tigures. By W. 
M. Craig. Royal Folio, 86 Plates. 3218s, or taal Nos, at 
6s 6d each. Cradock and Joy (fucceffors to Oftell). 1807. 
THE obje& of this work is diftin@ly exprefled by Mr, Craig in his 

addrefs to the Directors of the Britith Inttitution, ‘* Our National 

School of Arts,” he obferves, ‘ will doubtlefs continue to operate 

its beneficial efiects in the fame propert: on as heretofure; but the 
Royal Academy, great and refpectable as it is, is at prefent a fchool 

for painters only, and that almoft exclufively in the human figure, 

There are, however, as it muft appear, many and various ways in 

which Imitative Art conneéts itfelf with trades and manufactures, 

that this eftablithment does not, and could not properly, condefcend 
to notice; and yet this connection is of the higheft importance. 

Thus the baldsing claffes, and all fuch as do not mean to make a 

profeffion of painting, are left without the opportunity of judicious 

inftruction. ‘lo remove this deficiency, the work that accompanies 
this addrefs is offered to the Briuth public. I have directed it to be 
publithed ata price which will merely defray the expenfe, in order 

to make its utility more extenlive. The work may be given as a 

means of fiudy to any child able to hold a pencil, and will lead him 

regularly forwards through a complete feries of inflructive a 

This tafk Mr. Craig has executed with confiderable ability ; and, 

a prefumptive proof of his talents in this branch of the arts, it may 

be obferved, that he has fince been chofen a Lecturer at the Royal 

Inftitution. 

Six Numbers of this ‘* Complete Infiructor in Drawing” are de- 
figned to initiate the pupil in the art of fketching landfcapes, by pro- 
greflive lefiens, in which the method and principles of this: pleafing 
art are unfolded with great accuracy, fimplicity, and perfpicuity, 
Among thefe engravings, which are executed in imitation of crayons, 
is “a “feries of Vi iews taken in the mott picturefque parts of Baslind 
and Wales;” particularly views of Okehampton Cattle, Cattle 
Dinas-y- -Braan, Okehampton, Exmouth Ferry, Godalmin (Surry), 
Montgomery Catile, Derwent-Water (Cumberland), Fufhy Park, 
Barmouth, and Dolgelle. Some of the author’s fentiments on land- 
fcapes in general have peculiar merit. ‘ It is an obfervation,” fays 
he, ‘* fo very common, that few have not heard it made and repeated, 
that extenfive landfcapes in Nature always make bad pictures. Thus 
the rich vale that thews to the delighted {pe€tator the luxuriant ef- 
fects of man’s induftry, inter{perfed with embowering woods, enlivens 
ed by numerous towns and villages, and refrefhed by the Meanders 
of many {ftreams, is to be denied to the efforts of the pencil. But whence 
arifes this prohibition ? I have no hefitation in aflerting, moft pofitively, 
that it has its origin in the difpofition of moft profeflional artifis to 
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fhun and decry that which cannot be acquired without labour, and 
in the flovenly and inadequate manner in which they generally exe- 
cute fuch feenes when att tempted. In contradi@tion, therefore, to 
this unfounded opinion, I lay it down as an unexceptionable princi- 
ple in drawing and painting, that whatever is beautiful in Nature will 
alfo be beautiful in Art, of faithfully reprefented.” ‘This is a mofi un- 
deniable truth, and one which we hope will not be overlooked nei- 
ther by painters nor amateurs of the prefentday. It is for this reafon 
we contend that the rural fcenery of England is far, very far, fupe- 
rior to any thing of the kind on the continent of Europe ; perhaps in 
the world. There is probably no other country which pofieffes in 
fuch an eminent degree all the varied beauties of fimple Nature ac- 
companied with the higheft exertions of human intellect in the culti- 
vation of the foil, the magnificence of the edifices, the grandeur and 
tafte of their external and internal arrangements and decorations, 
and the number, wifdom, virtue, and happinefs, of thofe devoted 
to rural enjoyments. Yet our own fertile and vivid plains, covered 
with eternal verdure, befpanyled with manfions, which are the tem- 
ples of the arts and fciences, evincing the wealth, health, and genius, of 
focial man; and interfected by numerous factories, vielding clothing 
and comfort to the people of diftant nations; are to be left unheed- 
ed, and almoft unknown, in order that our painters, inftead of ex- 
ercifing their difcriminating faculties, may indulge their crude ima- 
ginations in uninterefling views of foreign landfcapes ! It is furely 
time that we fhould ceafe to be the apes of foreigners, and begin to 
contemplate and to improve in our native excellence. 

The direétions and defigns for the ufe of perfons defirous of learn- 
ing to draw figures or portraits, likewife occupy fix Numbers of Mr. 
Craig’s ‘“* Complete Inftructor in Drawing.” Notwithftanding the 
generally fuppofed difficulty of drawing portraits, it will be evident 
that our author thinks it of much eafier attainment than the vanity 
of his brother artifts will allow. ‘‘ The ftudent of landfcape,” fays 
he, ‘* acquires, by his labours, a new ard more acute perception of 
the beauties of natural fcenery; he acquires the power of imprefling 
on his mind, and of perpetuating, thofe tranfient effects which have 
pleafed or aftonifhed him: but to him whofe well-tutored hand can 
trace with facility and truth the variations of human form, of hu- 
man countenance, the whole magic of exprefling and exciting fenti- 
ment is given. Nor let it be for a moment fuppofed that to this ac- 
quirement is neceflary that fictitious property of the mind called 
Genius, which, according to thofe who indulge in fuch reveries, 
Nature has given as a birth-right to her chofen few. I am fully per- 
fuaded that a high degree of excellence in this art is within every 
one’s attainment, “and that the fuccels will invariably be in propor- 
tion to the ardour of j application with which the undertaking is pur- 
fued. Every ftep in drawing and painting is as demanftrable as ma- 
thematical deductions, and every touch of the pencil fhould have its 
appropriate meaning. Surely, then, it were ridiculous to fuppofe 
that one could be bora with the wondrous faculty which fhould en- 
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able him to leap at once over all the intermediate degrees, and arrive 
immediately at the happieft conclufions, Such an idea would never 
have been permitted to circulate, but for the pride of fome who with 
to give an ofientatious fuperiority to their accomplifhments, or for 
the policy of others, who with thus to apologize for a failure origi- 
nating folely in their own indolence. The method which is laid 
down in this work will, [ doubt not, fully eftablith, as far as it goes, 
the truth of thefe afiertions, and every ftudent of human forms be, 
in the end, convinced that Genius, as the word is commonly under- 
ftood, has no exiftence!” Such plain truths, we fear, may not be 
very acceptable compliments to the little ambition of his brother art- 
ifts, who, if they cannot convince him of the mens divinior, will 
fcarcely fail to make him feel the genus irritabile. 

Mr. Craig commences his leffuns and inftrutions with infantine 
forms, “‘ becaufe they are reducible to the moft fimple element, ge- 
nerally the fegment of a circle.” He exprefies his conviction that 
it is from not attending to the principles laid down by Hogarth in 
his Analyfis of Beauty, ‘‘ that the Englith fchool of painting ranks, 
at this time, lower in point of outline than that of any other country 
where the art is praclifed.” Whatever may be the cau/fe of this de- 
fe&, we readily acknowledge its exiftence. In many of the beft pro- 
duétions of our academicians we fee awkward attempts made to ob- 
viate the injurious effects of unfaithful outlines, by prepofterous 
fhading, in order to patch out a likenefs. We agree with the author, 
however, in thinking that much greater attention ought to be paid 
to the fir? habits which young artifts acquire in fketching outlines, 
and that they fhould be taught this ground-work of the art on more 
fcientific principles : but we are alfo perfuaded that a flavith imita- 
tion of the antique frequently leaves impreflions very difadvantageous 
to the fimple outline of Englith phyfiognomy. Next to the infant- 
ine forms, Mr. Craig arranges the female figure. ‘* As the circle is 
the element of infantine forms, fo is the oval of the forms of women. 
The firft principle, therefore, being more beautiful by including va- 
riety, the refults have more of that charaéter of beauty which goes 
to the heart. But I muft well warn the ftudent that the difficulty is 
now increafed in proportion to the interefiing importance of the ob- 
ject to be obtained.” —Before clofing our remarks on this very fenfible 
and ufeful Drawing Infiru@or, we muft caution all young ftudents of 
the pencil againft copying or ftudying thofe monflers publifhed 
monthly, and ycleped the ** Fafhions.” Such abfurd and unnatural 
figures cannot be too cautioufly avoided: they deprave the tafte by 
their defective imitation and extravagant irrationality; they opprets 
genius by depreciating its variety and introducing a monotonous fame- 
nels; they deftroy all beauty of fimplicity by difieminating a general 
and artificial difpofition of the natural drefs; they indulge indolence, 
flatter ignorance, and induce an apparent equality, by affording the 
fame facilities of external decoration to the ideot, the boor, and the 
fwindler, as to perfons of honour, rank, fancy, and tafte. In fhort, 
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they are moral, political, and artificial evils, and their continuance 
will be marked with a continued decadence in tatte, fancy, and in- 
vention, As to the prefent work, although we cannot comp! iment 
Mr, Craig on his fuperior fuccefs in fisures as in landfeapes, which 
feem to be his peculiar excellence, we can fafely recommend it as 
one of the beit books for teaching young ladies, and others, who 
with to have fome knowledge of drawing for their occafional amufe- 
ment, that we have hitherto feen. The limplicity of Nature is -moft 
rigidly obferved throughout, both in the defigns and in the intlruc- 
tions, and the whole is perfectly intelligible to young minds, 


Oftell’s General Atlas; containing diftint Maps of all the principal 
States and Kingdoms throughout the World, From the lateR and 
bet Authorities. 4to. 18s, Craduck and Joy (tuccefiors to 
Oftell). 1807. 


THIS Atlas confifts of 30 maps, including ancient and modern 
geography, neatly engraved by Ruffel, with the local divifions diftin- 
guifhed by colours much more accurately than is ufual in the coms 
mon maps affixed to books of geography. ‘The number of places 
laid down, for the extent of the fcale, is very conliderable, none of any 
importance being omitted. ‘Their relative fituations alfo, to which 
map-makers in general pay too little attention, are pretty accurately 
marked, as well as the general features; fuch as mountains, rivers, 
Jakes, &c., of the different countries, The additional maps of an- 
cient geography will be found extremely convenient in reading the 
newfpapers, efpecially the pedantry of the French journals when 
they are about to announce fome new robbery by the common plun- 
derer. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Thoughts on the Expediency of difclofing the Procefies of ManufaGories, 
being the Subftance of two P apers lately read before the Literary and 
Philofophical Society of Newcajtle upon Tyne. By J. Clennel, F.S.A. 
Ed. and Perth. Pp. 32, 8vo. Printed for the Author. 1807, 


TO Mr. Clennei’s moral reafoning there is no well founded objection; 
but viewing the queftion politically, and confidering the prefent con- 
tempt of jultice and hur nanity on the continent, 1t would not cer ‘tainly 
be found policy in Eng slifhmen to expofe all the /ecrets of their manu- 
factories during a fanguinary war a: aint commerce and civilization. 
The author, in conjunction with Mr. Sadler, propofes publithing an 
Encyclopedia of Manufactures; and although they may not publith 
all the fecrets of art, yet.we have no doubt that they will produce a 
very convenient and refpectable work, well calculated to diffeminate 
ufetul knowledge among mechanics and artifans. 
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The “ne of an need Individual to the Briti/h Nation on the arbi- 






trary and inguijitorial Consequences ¢ f the Tax on Income, commonly 
called. the Property Tax ; and ants cularly to th e Manner it is afefed 
on Profefions, Trades, and fmail Incomes. y Charles Rivers, So- 






licitor, Pp. 19, Svo. Richardfon. 1808. 


PUBLICATIONS of this kind are generally the refult of private 
pique rather than of rational obiervation, Mr. Rivers ey be “an 
injured individual,” but be has neither taken the moft effe¢tual mode 
of redi efs, nor the beft means to check in future any fuch abufes as 
he complains of. We fear that his projected petition to Parliament } 
vill be found move injurious to his family than advantageous to the 
nation, We are aware, indeed, that abufes di » actually exiit in col- 
le&ting the taxes, and we have ftate f fome facts illuftrative of the 
point in the Sketch of Politics, prefixed to our Appendix to volume ) 
xxvii; but when the author te ells us that Government has “‘ appoint- 
ed furveyors and aflefiors to act the part of /pies and informers, who 
are faid tu receive five per cent as a remuneration on all additional ' 
payments made through their information,” he afferts asa fa@ what ' 
only exifts in his own irritated imagination, and then abufes the com- | 
miffioners and the government for fuch a “ horrible fyfiem!” We i | 
agree with him, that ** taking 20/ from an income of 2002 bears no a | 
proportion in perfonal burthen and privation to 2,000/ taken from an i 
income of 20,006/.” Lord Henry Petty, however, thought other- 
wife, becaufe he then expected, it is faid, to be {peedily united to a 
lady with a very large fortune, From the attention which the pre- 
fent Chancellor of the Exchequer bas pod to this fubject, fome im- | 
portant reform may be expected in the affeffment or colleion of this D 


he avy tax, 
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Chara&eriftic Anecdotes of Men of Learning and Genius, Natives of 
Great Britain and Ireland, during the three lajfi Centuries ; indica- 
dive of their Manners, Opinions, Habits, and Peculiarities ; inter/per/= 
ed with Reflections, ‘and Hifiorical and em, Liluftrations. By 
John Watkias, L.LD. 8vo. pp. 552. Bds. 10s Od. Cundee. 1808, ; 


THE objeé& of Dr. Watkins, in this agreeable volume, appears to | 
have been, rather to exhibit correct likenefles, than to prefent | 
flattering , pictures. $6 3iography,” as he juftly obferves, ‘* to be ufeful, 
muft be a faithful reprefentation o f infirmities as well as ofexcellencies; 
it mult not on ly pi articuls arife the efforts of genius, but the actions 
of life. Jt is not fufficient to inform us what great men have per- 
formed on the theatre of the world, but how they converfed, and 
what was their deportment in the circle of domeftic fociety, "Such 
a reprefentation of them requires the relation of minute circum- 
fiances connected with the ordinary occurrences of human life: and 
the opening to the reader their correfpondence and converfation, their 
familiar habits and moft retired privacies. It is thus only that Bio- 
graphy can be of practical ufe, for the great end of moral and intel- 
lectual improvement.” 
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“This,” continues Dr. Watkins, “* has been the principal aim in 
the compilation of the prefent volume; in which the delineation of 
diterary character is but an outline fketch, while the main endeavour 
has been to give a correct picture of the mind and the manner, the 
difpofition and the habits of the man.” 

The anecdotes and fketches, contained in this volume, are nume- 
rous and interefiing ; and we hope that the prefent attempt to make 
biography more faithful and amufing, may meet with fuch fuccels as 
fhall encourage the editor to farther exertions. 
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The Arcana of Short Hand, or expeditious Writing made eafy. To 
which is [are] now added, regular Lefjons, for Want uf which few 
have gained a perfect Knowledge therein. By H. Ewington. Square 
12mo. Cradock and Joy (fucceilors to Olte!l). 


THE art of writing fhort-hand is an Englifhinvention, and as fuch 
is charadierized on the continent, where they have not been very 
fucceisful in improving it, or even in carrying it into general practice, 
We have written different fyftems of fhort-hand in various languages, 
and found them equally as convenient asin Englith. The (cheme, 
however, of Mr. Ewington, we confels, feems peculiarly well adapted 


to all languages, as his characters are drawn from a mathematical pro- 
blem, ‘confifiing of diagonal lines diverging from a circle, which 

onflitute his alphabet; and as facility of formation and junétion is 
the chief merit of all fuch figns, we have no helitation in faying that 
the prefent chara@ters are the moft eafily acquired and ufed of any 
we have ever feen, It is the mott perfpicuous, concife, and expedi- 
tious method that has been hitherto propofed, and we are perfuad- 
ed that we do ftudents of fhort-hand a fervice in recommending it to 
their attention. 


The Fifhes Grand Gala ; a Companion to the ‘‘ Peacock at Home,” &c. 

_ By Mrs. Cockle, Author of the Juvenile Journal, &c. Plates. 

24mo. Parts l and II, 1s each, Plain. 1s 6d Coloured. Chap- 
ple. 1808. 


IT is with very great fatisfaction that we have remarked of late the 
appropriation of fuperior talents to that kind of infantine inftruétion 
which was heretofore entrufted, almoft exclufively, to perfons alike 
deftitute of talents and of education. On the ‘* Peacock at Home,” 
and on fome other productions of the fame defcription, we have 
made honourable mention in our former numbers, and we have now 
the pleafure to announce the arrival of a companion, who will do 
them the higheft credit. Indeed, we do not hefitate to pronounce 
Mrs. Cockle’s poetical talents to be of the firft clafs; in harmony, 
moral, and point, her compofitions (and we allude to thofe which 
have not her name prefixed to them as well as: to thofe which 
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have) are equalled by few, and exceeded by none, of her contem- 
porariese Copious extracts from fuch productions as thefe are not 
to be expected, and indeed juftice to the fair author would prevent 
us, in the prefent inftance, from indulging them, however inclined. 
But one fpecimen we muft lay before our readers, if only to juftify 
the commendations we have beftowed on this poetical Gala. 


“* The Shark, fure ’twas ftrange, like a Frenchman array’d, 
At leaft his contempt of good-breeding difplay’d, 
Since like all the reft of his neighbours he knew 
That Neptune with Frenchmen had nothing to do. 
Nay, the god, it is faid, in difguft turn’d afide, 
And talk’d with the Nereids, his anger to hide. 
As indignant he faw the intruder advance, 
With his drefs @ la Francotfe and rude nonchalance ; 
The robe was imperial, embroider’d all o’er 
With fceptres and-crowns, as by magical pow’r; 
The drap’ry was crimfon, and form’d to conceal 
The face and the features it fear’d to reveal; 
With fraternal embraces he mix’d in the crew, 
To watch, half-conceal’d by his fplendour from view, 
What mifchief among({t honeft folks he could do; 
With a mouth fo capacious he fwallow’d at leifure, 
Towns, kingdoms, and empires, as fuited his pleafure ; 
But beware, Monfieur Shark, fince ’tis very well known, 
Thofe who fwallow too faft are oft choak’d with a bone. 
From feas more pacific the Sword-fi/h appear’d, 
Nor the foes of the ocean, nor the Frenchmen, he fear’d ; 
Like a bold Britith failor, behold him advance, 
Prepar’d to encounter the defpot of France ; 
And, like a true Briton, exulting to thew, 
Let them meet where they will, he’s prepar’d for the foe.” 
Here good poetry, good principles, and good fatire, unite; and, 
if the fuccefs of this elegant little publication be at all adequate to its 
merits, its circulation will be extenfive indeed, 
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THANKS to the indefatigable zeal of that patriotic band yclep- 
ed the Oppesirion, new fcenes fart up on the political theatre 
almoft every night, emulating in their growth the rapidity of muth- 
rooms, and dancing in quick fucceffion before the fight, like the little 
figures in a fantoccini. Whether this be intended to try the inex- 
perienced pack, in the minifterial chace, on the fame principle on 
which young hounds are blooded, or to acquire a habit of fpeaking, in 
defiance of modefty, and in contempt of nature, it is not material to 
inquire. All that the public have to confider is, not the caufe, but 
the confeguences, of fuch proceedings, which bear every feature of 
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Joition, and not the flighteft impreflion of Patriotism. That the 
members of either Houfe have a right, nay that it is their duty, to 
difp! ay a conititutional jealoufy of the conduct of minitters, to exa- 
mine their meafures with a rigid, fevere, and fcrutinizing eve, to call 
for fuch documents as are eflential to the formation of a right opinion 
on any fubject of public importance, and to inflict cenfure where juf- 
tice calls for an unfavourable decilion, is a truth which no Briton 
will prefume to deny. Nay more ; it in the courte of thele proce ed- 
ings, excefs of jealoufy fhould, in ordinary times, lead men, warmly 
engaged in fuch purtuits, to tranfyrefs the bounds of prudence, and 
to go fomething bevond the precile point which firict juttice has pre- 
fcribed, their motives will furnith their excufe, and they will ever 
find the people of England more difpofed to praife than to condemn. 
But while our reprelentatives have thofe rights to exercife and thofe 
duties to difch large, they whom they reprefent, the whole population 
of the United Empire, have other claims on their attention, have other 

duties to require at theirhands, They have to demand, that, at no 
time, fhall their reprelentatives be influenced by any bale or felfith 
motives, andthat, at fuch atime as the prefent, when all E Urope is 
combined to crufh us with the force of its concentrated weight, when 
we are fighting literally pro aris et focis, when our very exiltence as 
an independent nation Is at ftake, all private animofity, all politi- 
cal enmities, all party-fpirit fhall ceafe, and every tongue and every 
hand be joined in defending the glorious patrimony bequeathed to us 

by our anceftors, acquired by their blood, and confolidated by their 
wildom, againft’ the daring defigns of our inveterate and implacable 
enemies, ‘Lhey havea right to require, that, at fuch a period, the 
executive government of the country fhall not have its attention 
diftracted, its councils wpe and its meafures impeded, by the 
perpetual declamations of factious orators, and by the unpri ncipted 


] 
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manceuvres of ambitious hoon This Union of Defence is a duty 
paramount to every other; it can be evaded by no legitimate plea ; lt 
can be neglected on no admifhible excufe; it bears down all minor 
confiderations, and becomes the ruling principle of ation. In periods 
fuch as this, that nation of antiquity which betrayed moft jJealouly 
of its freedom, configned even its liberties to the arbitrary will of a 
Dictator, Their patriotic fpirits rofe fuperior to every fubordi- 
nate impulile eae their country*was in danger, im poied filence on the 
voice of oppolition, and comp elled, even by the tempor “ary facrifice of 
their darling ri play every member « f the community to unite in 


ea 


its defence. but the ehibite of modern times feem to have learned 
nothing of the Roman fchool but the licentioufnels of its dema- 
gogues, and the intrigues of its Pa eit Even the Parres 
Cownscripti of the nineteenth centu: ppear to have rejected 
thofe virtues of ancient Rome, which exten ed her power, while it 
efmobled her name; and to have adopted only fuch of her vices as 
defiroyed her reputation and j scoelerated her fall, 

Fortunately for Britons, they have no occafion for the eftablith- 
ment of fuch extraordinary power: their confitution itfelf affords, 
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at once, every prote Sion to their tib erties, and every means of lafety 
to the country, without which tholfe lIrberties cannot be preferved, 
It is only neceflary that the government fhould not be perpetually 
harafied by vexatious oppofition, which, though) impotent for the ac- 
complithment of any object which it pre fefles to have in view, Inevi- 
tably diverts the attention of minifters from n th nal concerns of the 
higheft importance, by wafing that time in debate which fhould be 
devoted to council and to ation. Pusiic Opinion is the only 
efficacious remedy for fo glaring an evil. Let every man unite ia 
exprefling his reprobation of fact ui baeeon d conduct, and our re- 
prefentatives will be {peedily brought to a jutt fenie of their duty, 
Every public meafure of a lmini fir: ation, and even thofe vigorous 
and decilive Ba igen which have fecured the applaule of nine- 
tenths of the people, have been ee liv cenfured and indifcriminate- 
ly condemned by the members of oppofition, They afford, indeed, 
a perfect contratt to that wrets ey toms porizing policy, that inactive 


fpirit, and thofe miferable expeditions, which contituted the fum 
total of the political merits of “* All the Talents ;” but that thefe ta- 
lents themtelves fhould be induced to court the comparifon, exceeds 


every thing of which we have heard or read tn the annals of human 
vanity and of human weaknefs. The difappointed ambition of thefe 
men feem to have deprived them of their fenses, and their conduct is 
fuch, that a man, ignorant of its motives, | night be led fenoufly to 
believe that they had admitted an enemy into their counfels, who, 
anxious to render them odious in the eyes of the nation, had dictate 
ed the very meafures which they now conftantly purfue. 

Every week, nay almoft every night, fome new motion for papers 
(of the expence of printing which the ublic have no idea) is made, 
and not one has hitherto been produced which has not turned to the 
confution of the party. Thofe relating to the negociations with Ruf- 
fia have only feemed io prove the utter Incompetency of the late mi- 
nifters to conduct the pablie affairs of the ftate. It is perfectly clear, 
even from the prone of Lord Hurciuinson, that ** All the Ta- 
lents” held out a profpect, nay even a promé/e, of a poweiful and ef 
ficacious diverfion to the Ruffians, and yet no diverfion of any kind 
vas made, The Emperor Alexander himfelf has publicly aflerted, 
that the failure to fulfil this promife was the principal caufe of the 
peace of Tilfit. So far he is deferving of credit, And, certainly, 


this affords a fufficient ground for impeaching the Greaville adminifiras 
tion ; thou: oh, Tf 0 critical is the preient ttate of tne country, that we are 
very far from thinking that recourfe thould be had to this mode of 
proceeding. Rather let political culprits efcape with impunity, than 


fuffer the important bufinefs of the nation to be impeded by cramination 
and recrimination. This is not a time for } arty-tirugeles, nor even 
for the infirétion of | juit puniihments, which muit be preceded by tale 
als calculated to divert the attention of minitters and of the people 
from concerns of infinitely creater importance We have mentioned 
the name of Lord Hurcurnson: as a foldier we have nothing to 
object to his Lorditip; we do not profefs to be judges of military 
merit: his Lordfhip’s exploits m Egypt may, fur aught we know, be 
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deferving of the honours which they have procured for him; but we 
are ftrongly inclined to give his Lordthip credit for the truth of his 
affertion, confirmed, it we miftake not, in his difpatches from Alex- 
andria, that he had no other merit than that of executing the plans 
which his illuftrious predeceffor had formed. But putting his mili- 
tary character entirely out of the queftion, we come to confider his 
political character, and in that we find, alas ! nothing to praife, and 
much to condemn. 

Never, furely, did a military-political negociator, or agent, call 
him which you will, cut fo contemptible a figure as Lord ‘Hutchin- 
fon did, by his own account, whem employec near the perfou of the 
Imperial Alexander, Pafling over all lefs important matters, his 
Lordthip’s conduct in admitting to the Emperor that, under all cir- 
cumftances, he was perfeetly right in concluding the treaty of Tillit, 
was wholly unparalleled in the hiftory of diplomacy. Was he aware that 
Alexander f{tood pledged tu enter into no negociation, much more to 
conclude no treaty of peace, without previous communication with 
and the previous confent of this country? If he were not aware of 
this, he was perfectly unqualified for his fituation; and if he were, 
he betrayed his trutt, and aded in violation of his duty. But on 
this point we prefer the authority of General BENNIGSEN to 
that of his Lordthip; and from the difpatches of that General we 
fee no reafon to infer that the Ruflians were unable to continue 
their conteft with the French. As little are we difpofed to admit 
the validity of his Lordfhip’s inference, that the French gained a 
victory at the bat tle of Eylau, becaufe they remained a certain time 
on the field of battle. Will his Lordhhip deign to point out to the 
public one folitary inftance, fince the year 1792, in which the 
French, after defeating their enemies, remained fo long on the field 
of battle? We defy him to produce fuch an inftance ; and, therefore, 
admitting, for the fake of the argument (and for that alone are we 
difpoted for a Moment toadmit it), that his premifes are correé, we 
deny the juttice of his conclufion, Surely never was fuch an incompe- 
tent negociator employed by any minifiry ! To what infatuation, to 
what imbecility was it owing, that the very man, who we mutt fup- 
pofe was-employed to perfuade the Emperor of Ruffia to remain 
firm to his engagements with his allies, and true to the object for 
which he had avowedly entered into the war, employed what influ- 
ence he pofieffed to perfuade Alexander to conclude a peace with 
France, in violation of all his engagements, and in breach of all his 
promifes? Such conduct only ferves to confirm us in our opinion, 
that all the diplomatic agents employed by the late mongrel adminif- 
tration were inftructed to exert their utmoft efforts to diffuade the 
powers of the Continent from entering into any hoftile confederacy 
againit France, in order to fupply them with a pretext for con- 
cluding an unfafe, an inglorious, and an ignominious peace !—The 
lefs notice Lord Hutchinfon acquires as a “politician, the better for 
his credit. Let him remain contented with the military honours 
which his liberal country has lavifhed upon him, and not folicit as a 
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party-man that attention which cannot add to his reputation. We 
are not at all difpofed to remind him of the obfervation which the 
boundlefs rapacity of a certain Irith politician extorted from Lord 
Townthend, “ that he was fo infatiable, that, were be to gve bim 
England and Ireland as eflates, he would afk the Ifle of Man fora 
kitchen-garden,” an obfervation occafioned by the demand of the 
gentleman adverted to for a majority of horfe for one of his daughters, 
meaning to procure a marriage portion for her by the fale of the 
commiflion; nor are we more inclined to difpute that the grandfon 
of a Popi/fh attorney may make a very good Protefant peer, but, in 
the name of common fenfe, let not Lord Hurcuinson prefyume to 
fhelter his political ignorance under the fence of his melitary know- 
ledge: we deteft quackery of every defcription, and will not fail to 
expofe it wherever we meet withit. 

The next fubje@ which the oppofition have chofen to difcufs is the 
Danifh expedition ; and here they have difplayed the mott afoniihing 
effrontery, the moft glaring imbecility, which ever marked any defcrip- 
tion of men. That expedition was juftified by every principle of pre- 
ventive policy, by every principle of felf-preferyation, proclaimed by 
the beft writers on ihe laws of nations, and acknowledged by the uni- 
verfal confent of all mankind in every age. The man who, with the 
facts before him, which are notorious to all Europe, can for a mo- 
ment believe that the Prince Royal of Denmark had not determined 
to forward all the views of Buonaparte againft this country, can only 
be expected to be complimented for his integrity at the expence of bis 
underftanding. So early as the month of March, 1807, war between 
Great Britain and Denmark was expected at the J//e of France, This 
expectation could only be occafioned by inteiligerice from the mother 
country ; and fuch intelligence could only be founded on the know- 
ledge of the French government, either of the intentions of Den- 
mark to form an alliance with France, or of their ability to compei 
her fo to do, by the feizure of Holftein. To call for fpecific docu- 
ments, for legal proofs of the exifience of fuch a plan, is to infult 
the country, and to mock the common fenle of mankind. The facts 
were fufficiently notorious, and the danger was fufficiently evident, 
not merely to juttify, but to compel, minifiers to take thofe mea- 
fures of precaution, which they adopted with that promptitude and 
decifion, which will entitle them to the eternal gratitude of the na- 
tion. Neither the metaphy/fical morality of Mr. WinpHAM, which 
out-Quixotes Quixote, with all the fubtle fophiftry with which it was 
enforced, tending to facrifice the /afety of the kingdom to fome ro- 
mantic principle of honour, which favours of the fpirit of ancient 
chivalry, without partaking of its effence ; nor the flarch prudery of 
that dull political Puritan, Lord Stpmourn, who, with all his well- 
founded hoftility to Popery, has really preached himfelf into a high 
opinion of his own infallibiltty ; can perfuade any rational being, 
any man in full poffeflion of his fenfes,that,by taking out of the hand 
of the Dane the knife with which he intended to have cut our throats, 
we have violated any law of honour, or any principle of juftice. The 
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Prince Royal of Denmark has long fhewn a moft unnatural enmity 
to Great Britain; and his recent decrees, in open contempt of ail 
the rules and cuftoms obferved, from time immemorial, between ci- 
vilized nations, and the execrable attempt, by the removal of the 
lights near the Scaw, to jure the unfufpe cing mariner to his ruin, 
only ferve to exhibit him to the eyes of Europe as a contemptible 
coward, and as a milerable too! of the Corfican upftarr 

On the Orders of Council, the oppobition have not been more fuce 
eefsful. Although they have feen every power of the Continent (with 
almoli a folitary exception) bent to the iron yoke of France, in con- 
fe quence of the adoption of a temporizing policy, of a vain attempt 
to oppote extra. wdinary efforts by ordinary means, or of refilling a re- 
volutronary inundation by a regular dyke, they would fain perfuade 
our minifters to purfue the beaten trac k, and to | perfevere in the fame 
fyfiem. How they can expect that the fume caufes will produce dif- 
ferent effects we are yet to learn; but, is it not calculated to excite 
aftonifhment, that the rigid, unbending Lord Grenville; whofe 
proud inflexible mind would not ftoo op to negociate with the tyrant 
of oa and the flern fpirit of Mr. Windham, which recommend- 
ed * avigour beyond the law,” fhould urge minifiers to the adop- 
tion of the f ime fyftem, by the ftrict obfervance of which fo m: iny 
of the ancient royal families and ftates of E urope have been levelled 
with thedufi? [tis beyond endurance to hear Britifh fenators ob- 
ject to meafures, not becaufe they are prejudicial to this country, 
but becaufe they are hoftile to her enemies! It may be xatural for 
Sir Francis Bartne and his fons to plead the caufe of America in 
the Britith Houle of Commons, but it certainly is not patriotic, nor 
yet very decent '—Sir Francis, it is well known, has long been em- 
ployed by the government of the United States to pay the dividends 
on the American funds to Lord Erfkine and other ftock-holders in 
this country; itis equally well known, that he has very near relations 
eftablithed as merchants in America and in Holland. ‘The late Ame- 
rican envoy was in habits of confidential intercourfe with the Ba- 
ronet, and paid his Jatt vilits in this country to him, after he had re- 
ceived his pafiports from the government. Now, although the com- 
mercial knowledge of this gentleman may be as great as the mufical 
knowledge of Catalani, there could, we conceive, be no more reafon 
for Lords Holland, Auckland, and Lord Henry Petty, to confult 
him-on the arrangement of a treaty between Great Britain and 
America, than there could be for Meffieurs Canning and Perceval to 
employ the lady, who is a penfioner of Buonaparte, to negociate a 
treaty between this country and France. In fhort, when a man’s 2n- 
terefi is placed in oppofition to his duéy, none but a fimpleton will 
expect the tatter to prevail over the former, in the common occure 
rences of life. It may be urged, indeed, that the prefent are not com- 
mon occurrences—we admit it ;—but ftill, let the objection be ana- 
lyzed, and the jutftice of its application will, it is conceived, be found 
not lefs apparent. 

We are firmly perfuaded, that if minifters have the refolution to 
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adhere moft rigoroufly to the meafures which they have recently 
adopted, to turn a de: fear to the clamours of party, and to the mur- 
murs of fa¢tion, in So (s than three years they will bring the continent 
of Europe to the feet of the Bri tith lion, and diate the terms of 
peace. Let them weit then in their honourable courfe; they cannot 
have a more potent inducement to perfeverance ; and they may be 
affured, the rational part of the community will fupport rst in 
their laudable efforts. 

Among the factious endeavours of oppofition to harafs the Govern- 
ment, not the leaft criminal is their attempt to perfuade the Inth 
Romanitts to prefent petitions to Parliament for emancipation. While 
the Talents were in power, they employed emiffaries (perf Ns s notori- 
oufly difaffeGted), through the agency of the Lord Lieutenant, to 
dificade thefe very men from the adoption of fuch a meafure. No- 
thing can more clearly prove the proflig: acy of the party than fuch a 
proceeding, They know that the petitions can produce no other ef- 
feé than that of creating difientions, and of harafling the Govern- 
ment; they know, that, were it poffible that the two Houfes thould 
fo far forget their duty and their oaths as to comply with the prayer 
of fuch petitions, the conicience of the Sovereign would not fuffer 
him to give his afient to it; and therefore it is felf- evide nt that they 
can be influen ced by no hope of promoting the views of f the p etition- 


ers, and can only be actuated by the moft senvoetie’ motives. Ire- 
land is, indeed, in a moft critical fate, owing to the intrigues and 
maneuvres of interefted and defigning poli ticians.- Patroles of 


horfe and foot nightly parade the ftreets of the metropolis, 
to guard the Government againft the dangers of innovation, and the 
inhabitants againft the dangers of affafiination. The Papifts are ac- 
tive, vigilant, and prepared: they hail 1 vr as the champion 
of their religion, and expect the arrival of his troops with impatience 
and joy. ‘Thefle ientiments are‘echoed by the oppolition, who, avail- 
ing themfelves of the mofi blafphemous proclamation of the Inquifi- 
tor General of Portugal, a proclamation for which that profligate 
prieft ought to be condemned to the flames, have the audacity to 
talk of “ the in; genuous deference wh ich Buonaparte, in every coun- 
try, pays to the religious opinions” of the people; thus recommends 
ing to the Britifh monarch the example of a wretch who has no re- 
ligion, and who has publicly facrificed the Crofs of Chri to the 
Crefcent of Mahumet. Let minifters boldly declare ‘that no farther 
conceflions fhall be made to the Papitts, and, whatever may be the 
event, they will, at leait, have the fatisfaction of knowing that they 
have difcharged their duty. The Proteffanis of Ireland are, -fortun- 
ately, a loyal and powerful body ; they will not tamely fubmit to have 
their lives and fortunes endangered by a recourfe to the jacobinical 
experiment of oppofing population to property. Frotecrion is the 
implied condition of their ALLEGIANCE: if the former fhould be 
withdrawn, what pretence could exift for enforcing the latter? The 
conlideration is a moft ferious one, although it feems never to have 
commanded the attention of ‘ All the Talents,” 
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Lord ELLENBOROUGH, as we learn from the public prints, has 
joined his voice to that of the oppofition. <A political judge is, of 
all others, acharater moft to be deprecated; but his lordthip re- 
ceived fuch a — from the Chancellor, upon his Old Bailey Law, 
as (though he may chufe to forget, for adequate reafons, what Law 
was) he will ‘eaneulon it i3 to be hoped, to the lateft period of his 
exiftence. As a politician, we have as much right to comment upon 
the talents and principles—at leaft on thofe talents and principles 
which are to be found in the printed fpeeches imputed to him, and 
remaining uncontradicted—of a Chief Juftice, as on thofe of one of 
the brieflefs barrifters in another afflembly. We muft not be mif- 
taken: we here fpeak of Lord Ellenborough in his political character 
folely, without the fmalleft reference to his judicial charatter ; 
as a poliiician, and not as a judge. His forenfic eloquence is 
ill fuited to the fenate ; he is equally devoid of grace and dignity ; his 
prejudices and his paflions inceflantly fubdue his judgment and over- 
power his reafon; and he wants both the art to conciliate and the 
power to command. It is curious to obferve this branch of the 
Addingtonian trunk aéting in unifon with the houfe of Grenville, 
which he fo lately oppefed with all the force of gefture, and with all 
the vehemence of ‘invective. The country is infinitely indebted to 
the fage of Richmond Park for introducing fuch a politician into the 
fenate; though if, on becoming a ftatefman, he had ceafed to bea 
judge, there might have been lefs caufe for the gratitude of the pub- 
lic, and greater excufe for the partiality of friendthip. 

In nothing has the profligacy of the oppofition been more remark- 
able than in their cenfures on the meafures adopted by minfters in 

refpect of America. The papers for which they have called prove, 
beyond the poffibility of difpute, that thefe meafures were in their 
own contemplation; and that, in purfuing them, minifters have done 
nothing more than follow the example of their predecefiors. Ab uno 
dijce omnes. How dare men, who prate inceflantly about patriotifm 
and confiftency, prefer claims to credit or confidence from the public 
after fuch a glaring expofure of their unprincipled incenfiftency ? It 
is to be obferved, however, that Lord Howick has not joined in 
thefe clamours. It is pretty well underitood, indeed, that his lord- 
fhip held a firm and manly language to the Americans, and his col- 
leagues in office complained of his violence. Indeed, fuch was the 
want of harmony in the cabinet, after the death of Mr. Fox, that, 
if they had not committed an a¢t of fuicide, the minifiry muft have 
been fpeedily diffolved. Earl Spencer, who, however miftaken 
he may occafionally be, always acts an honeurable and confiftent 
part, differed from his affeciates on the fubje& of the Catholic quef- 
tion: he was of opinion, that, unlefs they could carry the meafure, 
they ought to refign; and his lordthip would certainly have a&ed in 
conformity with fuch opinion. Mr. Winpuam was difpleafed with 
Lord GreNvILLE; and Lords GRENVILLE and Howick were in- 
cenfed againft Lord Stpmourn. So that nothing effeGive could be 
expeced from a cabinet fo difcordant in fentiment, and fo oppolite 
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in their views. In oppoftion, indeed, they feem to adhere more 
clofely, but ftill with the fame eflect; for the public fill condemn 
their principles, and reprobate their conduct. 
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MISCELLANIES. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTIJACOBIN REVIEW. 
Sir, 


I HAVE read your pointed and excellent review of a book enti- 
tled “‘ Bath Characters.” ‘The defence which you have made of your 
own principles, againft the fcurrilous and unjuftifiable abufe of this, 
anonymous fcribbler, is admirable. You have fully proved that he 
has, in a manner highly difgraceful and unfair, fought out for partt- 
cular characters, whofe condué is a difgrace to their profeffion, in 
order, by holding them up to public notice, to throw a fiigma upon 
as ufeful, as virtuous, and as refpectable, a body of men as any thefe 
dominions can produce. The purpofe, however, of my prefent let- 
ter is not to eulogife either you or them, but to inform you that the 
defcription given of the character and conduct of “ Mr, Chip,” a 
clergyman refiding in a village not ten miles from Bath, is but too 
conformable with truth. I fhall not here repeat the horrid enor- 
mities of which he is guilty; fufficient is it to fay, they are too truly 
fpecified by the “‘ Parfon Bow-wow,” as quoted in your laft number. 
Surely it is time, Mr, Editor, for all the Bifhops, but moft particu- 
larly for the Byhop of Bath and Wells, to look well into their dio- 
cefes, and to cleanfe them from every foul blot that can tarnifh and 
difgrace the facred fun@ion. The exiftence of fuch a beneticed cler- 
gyman as that above defcribed is a public feandal. And if you 
give a place to this letter, and he is ftill fuffered to go on unmolefted 
in his profligate career, where, Mr. Editor, and to whom, mutt the 
blame be in future imputed ? 

lam, Sir, your conftant reader, and fincere admirer, 
A TRUE FRIEND TO THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH, 

February 13, 1808. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTIJACOBIN REVIEW. 
Sir, 
*€ Sat fapienti.” 

A FRIEND to juftice is induced to fubmit to impartial difcrimi- 
nation, that the candid ftrictures in different claflical letters, written 
by foi-difant Decius, and publifhed in a liberal and diffufive weekly 
Review, upon an attentive perufal of an attefted declaration of a 
real, not nominal, military gentleman; and of an animated philippic 
delivered Ly a diftinguifthed officer in full Council at Trinidad; as 
alfo of the fpontaneous addrefies prefented by .the moft refpectable 
planters and refidents in that captured ifland now tn print; fuch 
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candid ftri@ures will evident! y appear, it is prefumed, to be fance 
tioned with the moft ample and unequivocal confirmation. 
InonIcuUs,. 





LITERARY INI EL LIGENCE. 

THE Rev. H. Pearfon will, early in the prefeat month, publith a 
Differtation of the probable Defign of Divine Providence in fubjeting 
fo large a Portion of Afia to the Britith,Dominions; and on the Duty, 
Means, and Confequences, of tranflating the Scriptures into oriental 
Languages, and of promoting Chriitian Knowledge in Afias to which 
will be prefixed, a brief hiftorical View of the Progrefs of t the Gofpel 
in all Nations fince its firftt Promulgation; accompanied by a Chart, 
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CORRES PO. NDE tNCE. 

VALERIUS PUBLICOLA’s Letter, addreffed to Mr. John San- 
derfon, is, in confequence of the great preflure of matter, uwnavoida- 
bly poftponed, 

Dr. Faber’s ingenious Antiquarian Remarks, and the Verfes to 
which they are prefixed, fhall appear in our next. 

We think it due to candour to fatisfy the feelings of any Gentleman 
who may conceive himtelf injured by any publication that may ap- 
pear in our Review. Ia the Number for July 1804, the following 
paragraph was inferted : 

‘© But Government are in full poffeifion of the fo Mowing facts:---that the Catholic 


* Committee now fitting in Dublin, and who kave fecreily continued thetr feffions ever 


face the year \792, fent to Parts, in September 1302, as their amb) ador, one 
Broughall, notorioufly difaffected, to urge the Firft Conful to renew the ss war, with 
affurances of the warm ce-eperation of the Irifs Papifiss ; and, ashe died in France, 
he has heen Jucceeded by one Conolly, a Poptfh prie/t, 2 hg we it to Paris laff Auguft 
ina diplomatic f fituation, and ts now refident there in th: tc haracter. This C onolly 
was in high eftimation among all the heads of the Romiih Church in Dublin, and it 
is fuppoted, that, for this reafon, he was chofen to fill that high and important fitu- 


ation.”’ 
Now we feel it but juft to ftate, that this paragraph could not be at 
all applicable to the Rev. John Connolly, of Dublin, as that Gen- 
tleman has pofitively affured us that he was at the time referred to, 
and for years after, a conftant refident at Lifbon, where he had gone 
for the benefit of his health. If the writer of this paragraph meant 
to allude to this Mr. Connolly, he mutt, of courfe, have been grofs- 
ly impofed upon. But there can be no reafon to fuppofe that he did 
mean to allude to him, but to fome other perfon of the fame name; 
of which there are, no doubt, many hundreds in Ireland. 

6s Tue Arts.—lIt is our intention to notice, in future, fome 
of the expentive and fplendid works on architecture, maps, plans, 
and other publications relative to the fine arts; and we tru(t that an 
impartial analylis of fuch works may be found not only ufeful to ge- 
neral readers, but even to artifts themlelves. Authors who with to 
have their works early noticed, will pleafe to forward them, addrefied 
to the Editor, at Meflrs, Cradock and Joy’s, No. 3, Ave Maria Lane, 
London, 
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